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REPORT  OF  EXTENSION  TEACHING  DIVISION,   1896 


To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  180G: 

REGENTS    CENTEUS 

After  five  years  of  organization  the  New  York  extension  de- 
partment finds  a  constantly  enlarging  field  of  activity  and  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  kind  of  work  it  is  attempting  to  do. 
Extension  teaching,  with  which  the  department  w'as  at  first 
confused  by  many  who  thought  this  to  be  the  entire  field,  is  in 
fact  only  one  division  of  the  department,  coordinate  with  the 
important  work  of  the  librarj^,  study  club  and  summer  school 
divisions  which  are  reported  in  separate  bulletins.  While  the 
financial  outlay  necessary  for  extension  teaching  has  in  some 
cases  made  an  apparent  shrinkage  in  results  accomplished  at 
local  centers,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  interest  and 
effort  have  rarely  abated  but  have  been  directed  toward  estab- 
lishing local  libraries,  aiding  and  engaging  in  the  study  of  local 
clubs  or  in  organizing  and  stimulating  other  phases  of  home 
education  more  easily  obtainable  than  local  lectures  in  this  period 
of  limited  financial  ability.  While  the  department  deplores  the 
necessity  for  the  abandonment  at  some  centers  of  plans  for  ex- 
tension teaching,  the  substitutes  adopted  by  such  centers  have 
been  encouraged  and  helped  in  every  way  possible,  both  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  the  definite  phase  of  work  chosen  and  also  of 
laying  plans  which  when  matured  will  directlj^  aid  in  establish- 
ing the  local  lecture  system  on  a  permanent  basis. 

During  the  past  year  17  centers  were  actively  engaged  in  ex- 
tension teaching.  Three  new  centers  were  registered  at  White 
Plains,  Kingston,  and  at  the  Teachers  college,  New  York.  At 
the    latter    center    courses    have   been    given   since   1889.     Of 
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the  54  courses  given  during  the  year  27  were  given  at  Teachers 
college  on  topics  allied  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  regular 
course;  of  the  remaining  27  courses,  eight  were  on  literature,  six 
on  science,  three  each  on  history  and  fine  arts,  two  on  economics, 
one  each  on  pedagogy,  civics,  English  language,  loaders  of 
political  thought,  India  and  Persia. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  statistics: 

Statistics  of  regents  centers  1896 


Centers 


Albany 

Bufifalo(Y.M.C.A.) 

Gloversville 

Kingston 

Lowville 

Mt  Vernon 


New  York   (Ameri 

can  institute) 

Teachers  collego. . . 


Rochester 


Salem  .... 
Saratoga. . 
Sing  Sing 


Syracuse    

Tarrytown  . . . 

ntica 

White  Plains. 

Yonkers 


Subject 


History  and  criticism  of  paint- 
ing   

CiTil  and  religions  liberty  in 
America 

English  literature 

Civics  (class  course) 

Economics    "  

Labor  problem 

Englisii  literature 

Fine  arts 

Science 

Shakspere 

Anciett  India  and  Persia 

Chemistry 


Lecturer 


W:  H.  Goodyear .. 


C:  E.  Fitch  ... 
J.  H.  Gilmore. 


Electric  engineering 

Art 

Domestic  science 

Drawing 

Geology 

Kindergarten 

Manual  training 

Methods 

Physics 

The  England  of  the  American 
revolution 

Shakspere 

Physiology  and  anatomy... 

Elements  of  pedagogics 

Development  of  music 

American  literature  in  the 
colonial  period 

America  and  Europe  in  the 
18th  century 

Masterpieces  of  English  liter- 
ature   

Julius  Caesar 

Leaders  of  political  thought.. 

Electricity  up  to  date. 

English  language  and  liter- 
ature     

Zoologic  geojf raphy 

English  literature 


H.  E.  Mills 


A.  V.  W.  .Jackson 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson 
P.  T.  Austen 


Specialists . 


T.  H.  Pattlson  ... 

J.  H.  Gilmore 

H.  E.  Webster... 
G:  M.  Forbes... 
P.  D   Aldrich.... 


AVER- 
AGE 
ATTEND 
ANCE  AT 


10 


240 


450 

146 

179 


89 


100 

77 

118 

50 


150 


J.  R.  Truax. 
R:  A.  Rice.. 


A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 
Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis.. 
Woodrow  Wilson  . 
G.  C.  Hodges 


A.  V.  W  Jackson, 

AV.  B.  Scott 

A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 


10  345 

10  576 

10  53 

10  290 

10  239 

10  46 


116 

160 
80 

120 
93 

85 


25 
31 

"s 

40 
51 
10 
10 

10 


CANDI- 
DATES. 


19 

68 

28  14  11 


10 


20)154 


15 


255 
415 
36 
2431     60 

136,'      7 


12 


11 


22 


22 


5   5   3 


158 


10    111 

6    195 


47 

35 
10 
27 


34 
140 


10 


16 


1    1 


4    4 


a  9  took  examinations  given  by  Taachers  colles«, 
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In  order  to  tes(  tlio  progress  of  the  last  five  years  at  local 
centei's.  a  series  of  (iiiestious  was  sent  to  each  local  secretary**. 
Responses  wei'e  received  from  22  centers.  Of  these  Albany, 
Yonkers,  Rochester  and  Skaneateles  were  registered  the  first 
year;  Batavia,  Peekskill,  Tarry  town,  Salem,  Ilornellsville,  Owego, 
Rome  and  Buffalo  the  second  year;  Mount  Vernon,  Waverly, 
Dobbs  Ferry  and  Oneida  the  third  year;  Lowville,  Buffalo  Y.  M. 
C.  A,,  Geneva  and  Sing  Sing  the  fourth  year;  White  Plains  and 
Kingston  the  fifth  year.  The  returns  from  each  center  have  been 
summarized  and  with  some  farther  comments  are  here  published, 
the  active  centers  being  grouped  together  in  alphabetic  order  in 
the  pages  immediately  following. 

Albany.  The  Albany  center  continues  to  be  vigorously  sup- 
ported, partly  because  of  the  interest  of  its  managers  and  largely 
because  there  is  a  real  demand  from  residents  for  the  extension 
courses.  The  executive  committee  at  present  consists  of:  Harlan 
P.  French,  Rev.  W:  M.  Brundage,  D.  D.,  Thomas  F.  O'Brien, 
George  W.  Stedman,  H.  J.  Ackroyd.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr  G:  W.  Stedman,  the  former  secretary,  none  of  these  ofificers 
served  at  the  time  of  the  center's  organization  but  the  manage- 
ment of  the  center  was  transferred  to  other  workers  so  gradually 
and  skilfully  that  the  work  itself  has  not  suffered. 

Bufifalo.  The  Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center  began  its  work  five 
years  ago  though  it  was  not  registered  till  1894.  The  officers  are: 
R.  B.  Adam,  chairman,  W:  F.  Hirsch,  secretary.  The  work  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  though  the  secretary  reports  that 
great  labor  is  needed  to  sell  tickets  enough  to  meet  financial 
obligations.  The  center  is  fortunate  in  having  a  president  will- 
ing to  testify  to  his  belief  in  the  benefits  of  university  extension 
by  personally  assuming  a  deficit  if  one  occurs. 

Gloversville.  The  Gloversville  center  was  organized  and  has 
been  fostered  and  maintained  through  the  untiring  energy  of  the 
public  librarian,  Mr  A.  L.  Peck.    Funds  have  never  been  avail- 


a  These  questions  will  be  found  printed  in  full  with  the  answers  sent  in  by  the  Geneva  cen- 
ter, on  p.  391. 
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able  for  the  full  lecture  course  by  an  outside  teacher  and  Mr 
Peck  has  therefore  personally  conducted  class  courses  each  year 
on  two  or  more  subjects,  taking  as  his  guide  syllabuses  prepared 
by  extension  teachers  and  printed  by  the  University. 

Three  registered  study  clubs  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  cen- 
ter's work.  There  is  also  a  literary  society  among  the  pui)ils  of  the 
high  school  which  meets  regularly  at  the  library  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40.  Papers  are  prepared  and  debates  on  historical 
and  economic  subjects  are  carried  on.  The  library  provides  all 
the  books  and  helps  for  these  meetings.  This  close  relation  be- 
tween the  extension  center  and  the  public  library  can  not  be  too 
strongly  commended  and  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  librarian 
can  be  carried  out,  for  securing  a  specialist  each  year  to  conduct 
the  work  of  teaching,  Gloversville  should  take  a  front  rank 
among  extension  centers  of  the  country. 

Kingston.  Only  one  course  has  been  given  at  Kingston, 
which  was  well  attended  and  in  every  way  satisfactory,  but  the 
price  of  the  course  tickets  was  placed  too  low  and  a  deficit  re- 
sulted which  somewhat  discouraged  the  managers.  If  the  finan- 
cial difiQculty  can  be  adjusted  the  center  will  without  doubt 
become  well  established  for  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  extension 
work  was  manifested.  The  officers  are  Sup't  of  schools  M.  J. 
Michael,  president,  John  W.  Searing,  secretary. 

Lowville.  The  organization  of  the  Lowville  center  grew  out 
of  a  desire  of  a  few,  for  some  associated  and  svstematic  educa- 
tional  discipline  for  those  no  longer  in  school.  Extension  teach- 
ing was  chosen  on  trial,  but  it  was  found  that  a  single  course  of 
lectures,  which  was  all  the  center  could  afford  each  year,  did 
not  accomplish  the  results  desired,  and  did  not  hold  together  a 
band  of  students  which  could  be  rallied.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, therefore,  the  center  was  organized  into  four  departments: 
literature,  science,  history  and  fine  arts. 

The  literature  department  is  also  divided  into  five  sections: 
1)  Reading,  2)  Criticism,  3)  Rhetorical,  4)  Introductory,  5)  Occa- 
sional.   The  first  section  will  cover  the  reading  course  as  outlined 
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in  the  Regents  academic  syllabus  on  p.  308.  The  critical  work 
will  include  the  study  and  practice  given  in  the  syllabus  ooi  p.  309; 
for  rhetorical  work,  a  selection  of  a  popular  subject  is  made;  in 
the  Introductory  section,  the  history  of  English  literature  is 
followed  and  works  of  current  interest  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
Occasional  section. 

The  science  department  will  include  astronomy,  meteorology, 
electricity,  dynamics  and  mechanics,  geology,  botany,  zoology 
and  biology.  The  history  department  will  include  economics  and 
government,  and  the  fine  arts  department  will  cover  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  oratory. 

These  departments  have  been  under  one  direction,  with  leaders 
who  act  as  teachers  or  lecturers.  A  traveling  library  is 
supplied  for  each  subject  and  the  reading  of  students  is  carefully 
directed.  The  didactic  method  is  used,  papers  must  be  written 
by  each  member  and  discussions,  quizzes  and  reviews  make  up 
the  regular  work.  Good  results  ajre  reported  in  three  of  the 
departments;  the  courses  planned  for  the  history  department  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  illness  of  the  leader.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  center.  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  reports  that  the 
value  of  the  courses  educationally  is  already  great,  with  the 
promise  of  still  more  encouraging  results  as  the  work  becomes 
better  understood. 

Mount  Vernon.  Extension  teaching  at  Mount  Vernon  is 
under  direction  of  a  board  of  managers  of  which  Edward  Gay  is 
president  and  Rev.  Frank  L.  Masseck,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
General  interest  is  shown  in  the  lectures  and  as  the  new  public 
library  under  management  of  Miss  Helen  K.  Gay,  a  recent  student 
of  the  New  York  state  library  school,  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  city,  it  is  expected  that  the  center  will 
become  a  recognized  and  permanent  institution  supplying  sys- 
tematic instruction  to  its  students  and  offering  opportunities  for 
culture  to  others  who  are  glad  to  combine  with  entertainment 
some  intellectual  benefit. 

New  York,  Teachers  college.  The  Teachers  college  of  New 
York  (11  y  has  since  1889  engaged  in  extension  work,  mainly  for 
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the  benefit  of  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city. 
This  work  is  varied  and  appears  in  almost  all  the  forms  recog- 
nized by  the  extension  department.  There  are  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  classes,  parents  meetings,  free  public  lectures 
and  a  summer  school,  all  using  freely  the  laboratories  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  Teachers  college  and  specially  the  Bryson  library  of 
8000  volumes. 

The  Saturday  classes  are  designed  specially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  following  groups: 

1  Principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  To  such  the  Teachers  college  cordially  opens  its  doors, 
inviting  them  to  attend  any  course  or  visit  all  courses  without 
charge,  excepting  only  the  laboratory  work  in  manual  training. 

2  Specialists  and  general  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  high  and  normal  schools,  academies  and 
fitting  schools.  Many  teachers,  particularly  specialists  in  manual 
training  and  elementary  form  drawing  and  color,  have  been 
enabled  successfully  to  carry  on  their  work  with  no  other  pro- 
fessional training  than  that  received  in  the  Saturday  classes. 

3  Teachers  in  public  schools.  These  have  found  the  Saturday 
classes  not  only  helpful  in  their  classroom  work  but  often 
sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  professional  examinations  for 
promotion. 

4  College  graduates  desiring  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in 
pedagogics,  sometimes  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees  under 
the  arrangement  with  Columbia  university  and  Barnard  college. 

5  Parents  who  desire  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
problems  in  which  both  teachers  and  parents  are  interested. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  courses  are  for  any  interested  but 
the  greater  proportion  in  attendance  are  teachers.  In  some 
subjects  tickets  are  not  required  for  admission.  At  one  course 
of  lectures  during  1895-96,  250  persons  were  registered  as  regular 
attendants,  four  fifths  of  whom  were  teachers. 

The  parents  meetings  include  general  conferences  and  lectures 
on  topics  relating  to  the  child,  his  need,  training  and  relation  to 
school  and  home. 
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Besides  these  regular  classes  mauy  free  public  lectures  are 
given  on  educational  subjects  open  to  any  interested.  Notices  of 
such  lectures  will  be  sent  regularly  on  sending  name  and  address 
to  the  registrar.  The  general  attendance  at  lectures  is  excellent 
in  consideration  of  the  present  location  of  the  center  in  a  some- 
what sparsely  settled  district.  As  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  city  is  built  up,  an  increase  of  numbers  in  attendance  may  be 
expected. 

Another  phase  of  extension  work  in  which  Teachers  college  is 
engaged  is  the  summer  school  of  manual  training  and  art  educa- 
tion, opened  in  1896,  reports  of  which  will  appear  in  our  annual 
bulletin  on  summer  schools. 

In  his  report  for  1895-96  the  president  of  the  Teachers  college 
calls  attention  to  two  other  matters  of  special  interest  and  prom- 
ise to  extension  workers.  The  first  is  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee including  representative  workers  in  domestic  science  to 
investigate  and  advance  this  study.  The  president  of  Teachers 
college  is  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations will  be  published  in  the  Teachers  college  bulletin. 
The  second  matter  is  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
training  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  40  churches  situated  north  of  the  Har- 
lem river,  representing  all  denominations,  which  has  asked  the 
Teachers  college  to  provide  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  school 
work  in  the  light  of  modern  pedagogy.  President  Hervey  gives 
the  matter  his  personal  attention  believing  it  to  be  an  important 
step  toward  the  application  of  sound  methods  and  principles  to 
Sunday  school  teaching. 

Rochester.  Extension  courses  in  Rochester  are  generally 
recognized  as  a  permanent  educational  institution  of  the  city, 
for  the  benefit  of  busy  people  with  little  time  for  study. 

The  librarians  say  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  sys- 
tematic reading  among  regular  visitors  at  the  libraries  is  done  by 
extension  students.  The  secretary,  Mr  J.  E.  Whitney,  has  carried 
most  of  the  work  and  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  record  which 
the  center  has  made. 
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Salem.  The  Salem  center  is  supported  mainly  for  culture  and 
enjoyment  by  the  literary  element  of  tbe  population.  The  travel- 
ing library  is  well  used,  not  so  much  for  study  as  for  general 
reading  directed,  by  interest  in  the  course  of  lectures  in  progress, 
to  subjects  covered  by  these  books.  To  this  center  made  up 
of  cultivated  people  distant  from  the  advantages  of  the  larger 
towns  university  extension  gives  a  much  needed  and  appreciated 
impetus  to  wider  reading  and  thought,  under  direction  of  a  com- 
petent leader,  and  the  members  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
specialist  whose  opportunity  it  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the 
vigorous  intellectual  growth  which  the  quiet  life  of  an  inland 
town  makes  possible. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Abner  Robertson;  secretary,  An- 
toinette Lambert;  treasurer,  John  Walsh. 

Silver  Lake  assembly.  This  center  was  registered  before  our 
summer  school  division  was  fully  organized  and  is  therefore 
reported  in  both  places.  The  president  Rev.  Ward  Piatt  writes 
that  the  demand  for  extension  work  among  the  summer  school 
students  is  not  great  enough  to  justify  giving  as  much  prom- 
inence to  extension  courses  as  the  managers  would  like.  Mis- 
cellaneous lectures  and  concerts  constitute  therefore  the  larger 
part  of  the  program  but  courses  in  language,  business  methods, 
art,  etc.  are  conducted  by  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary  which 
holds  a  summer  session  on  the  assembly  grounds.  Excellent 
opportunities  are  also  offered  in  music  and  physical  training. 

The  assembly  program  for  1895  included  a  week  of  university 
extension  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  Syracuse  university. 
The  following  courses  were  given:  physics  (five  lectures)  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Jakway;  political  economy  (five  lectures)  by  Prof.  Delmer 
E.  Hawkins;  Roman  history  (four  lectures)  by  Prof.  Frank 
Smalley;  science  (three  lectures)  by  Dr  Charles  W.  Hargitt. 

Sing  Sing.  The  Ossining  center  at  Sing  Sing  was  organized 
last  year  after  a  careful  canvas  of  the  subject,  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  H:  B.  Holbrook,  vice-president,  Dr  E.  B.  Sher- 
wood, secretary,   Anna  Underbill,  treasurer,  Frank   L.  Young. 
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The  center  met  with  ii  disappointineiit  at  the  outset,  in  the  death 
of  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  of  Columbia  university,  who  was  engaged 
some  months  in  advance  for  the  first  course.  Through  the  energy 
of  the  officers,  however,  arrangements  for  another  course  were 
completed  in  less  than  a  week,  with  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jack- 
son also  of  Columbia  who  was  the  more  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  because  of  his  personal  friendship  for  Prof.  Boyesen.  The 
center  is  well  managed,  the  officers  planning  for  courses  early 
and  so  providing  against  demoralizing  uncertainties  and  delays. 

Syracuse.  The  Syracuse  center  grew  out  of  a  course  on 
Shakspere  undertaken  by  the  Portfolio  club,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis.  The  advantages  of  such  study 
attracted  others  and  it  was  decided  to  throw  the  lectures  open  to 
those  outside  the  club.  As  now  organized  the  work  consists  of 
class  courses  lasting  during  the  year,  each  class  being  limited  to 
30  members.  Two  plays  are  usually  studied  each  year,  a  syllabus 
for  the  work  being  prepared  by  Mrs  Curtis  and  printed  by  the 
University.  As  study  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  work,  the 
members  are  expected  to  prepare  for  each  meeting  not  only  by 
general  reading  but  by  looking  up  the  answers  to  a  series  of 
(luestions  suggested  in  the  syllabus  of  each  lecture. 

At  the  close  of  the  year's  work  last  spring  Dr  Kolfe  gave  a 
lecture  to  the  students  and  others  interested  and  a  similar  yearly 
lecture  by  some  specialist  in  Shaksperian  study  is  planned.  It 
is  reported  in  the  town  that  '  Shakspere  has  almost  driven  out 
whist.' 

The  president  of  the  center  is  Mr  E.  H.  Barrett  and  the 
treasurer  is  Mrs  Edward  Wright.  The  sections  also  have  offi- 
cers. One  practical  result  has  been  the  oi'ganization  of  a  Shaks- 
pere club  at  Baldwinsville,  following  the  Syracuse  plan. 

Tarrytown.  Lecture  courses  on  1  lie  extension  iilan  li;i\t'h<H'M 
carried  on  in  Tarrytown  since  1892  but  the  organization  has  been 
incomplete  and  dependent  on  two  or  three  individuals.  In  April, 
1S9G,  through  the  efforts  of  the  president.  Miss  Margaret  Prall 
Grant,  a  public  meeting  was  arranged  and  was  addressed  by 
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Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  of  the  University.  At  this  meeting  a  per- 
manent organization  was  effected  and  the  following  oflScers 
elected:  President,  Dr  Carroll  Dnnham,  Irvington;  first  vice- 
president,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Tarry  town;  second  vice-president,  George 

E.  Adams,  Tarry  town;  secretary.  Miss  Margaret  Prall  Grant, 
Tarry  town;  treasurer,  Miss  Ella  Lowe,  Tarrytown. 

While  the  results  of  the  work  are  not  easy  to  trace,  the  people 
of  Tarrytown  feel  that  through  the  lectures  interest  in  educa- 
tional subjects  has  been  quickened  and  intellectual  life  stimu- 
lated. As  a  social  element  in  bringing  into  working  relations 
people  of  different  churches  and  pursuits  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  extension  movement  have  been  particularly  apparent. 

White  Plains.  The  White  Plains  center  has  for  two  winters 
had  half  courses  but  the  managers  expect  to  adopt  the  10  lecture 
course  as  soon  as  interest  will  justify  the  additional  financial 
outlay.  The  officers  of  the  center  are:  President,  H.  Ernest 
Schmid,  M.  D.;  secretary,  Ralph  A.  Stewart;  treasurer,  Newton 

F.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

The  movement  has  not  yet  made  sufficient  progress  to  allow  an 
intelligent  statement  as  to  results,  the  managers  finding  that  the 
first  work  necessary  is  to  awaken  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
townspeople  for  consecutive  lectures  intended  for  education 
rather  than  amusement. 

Yonkers.  The  Yonkers  society  for  university  extension  grew 
out  of  a  resolution  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Later 
a  public  meeting  was  called  and  was  attended  by  representative 
citizens  of  Yonkers  who  became  actively  interested  in  the  cause. 
The  center  is  well  organized  and  its  finances  are  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  present  officers  are:  President,  A.  Y.  Williams  Jackson;  first 
vice-president,  Norton  P.  Otis;  second  vice-president,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs;  secretary,  J.  Harvey  Bell;  treasurer,  F.  W.  R. 
Eschmann. 

Committees  are  appointed  on  students  clubs,  membership  and 
finance, -entertainment  and  auditing.  The  very  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  center  is  largely  due  to  the  active  interest  of  its 
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president,  Prof,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  of  Columbia,  who  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  labor  has  conducted  special  classes,  en- 
couraged students  both  in  conversation  and  by  letter  to  do  the 
class  and  paper  work  and  take  the  examinations  and  by  his  own 
ardent  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  well  directed  extension  work 
has  kept  interest  and  enthusiasm  alive  among  members  of  the 
center.  The  comments  of  the  press  and  the  opinions  of  citizens 
generally  expressed  as  to  the  results  of  extension  teaching  in 
Yonkers  indicate  that  the  work  there  is  gaining  a  firm  foothold. 


Of  the  29  centers  reporting,  14  stated  that  extension  work  had 
been  discontinued.  Three,  Hornellsville,  Skaneateles  and  Peeks- 
kill  had  only  one  course  each,  and  while  extension  methods  were 
followed  at  both  centers  the  work  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
lecture  course,  and  was  not  sufficiently  well  organized  to  be 
permanent. 

Peekskill.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  discontinuance  of  exten- 
sion work  at  Peekskill  was  the  removal  from  town  of  the  local 
secretary.  Keorganization  will,  however,  doubtless  be  effected 
here  as  several  citizens  have  separately  expressed  their  desire  for 
more  extension  courses.  If  resumed  the  work  will  probably  be 
associated  with  the  public  school  authorities. 

Geneva.  The  blank  returned  from  Geneva  presents  so  hu- 
morous a  view  of  a  sad  condition  that  it  is  here  reprinted  showing 
the  questions  which  were  sent  to  each  center  and  the  answers 
given  in  the  unsigned  report  returned  from  Geneva  by  an  exten- 
sion pessimist.  Perhaps  this  return,  unique  in  its  discourage- 
ment, may  be  as  useful  as  a  warning  as  are  others  because  of 
their  encouragement. 

EXTENSION    TEACHING    DIVISION 

Name  of  center.  Geneva.         ; 

Year  organized.  1895. 

Number  of  10-lecture  courses.  One. 

Number  of  other  lectures.  None.    , 
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How  many  short  courses  of  less  than  10  lectnres  have  you  had? 
None. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  value?  None. 

ITow  many  full  courses  do  you  intend  to  have  each  year? 
Can  not  say.  ! 

Is  there  a  demand  for  extension  courses  among  your  residents, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  rouse  interest  in  each  course  separately? 
Necessary  to  arouse  interest  and  hard  to  do  it,  too. 

What  subjects  have  been  most  popular?  None. 

Have  the  lectures  been  attended  mainly  for  entertainment  or 
for  study?  Not  for  study. 

How  many  members  has  your  center?  About  70. 

W^hat  is  the  average  attendance  at  lectures?  50.  At 

classes?  None.         ^ 

How  many  write  papers?  None.    , 

How  many  take  the  examination?  None. 

Have  your  courses  aimed  at  sequence  in  studies?  Un- 

doubtedly they  have  aimed  at  it. 

Are  auditors  admitted  to  your  classes,  or  do  you  restrict  class 
attendance  to  students?  Auditors  welcomed. 

Do  you  have  a  class  both  before  and  after  the  lecture? 
Neither  before  nor  after. 

If  so,  what  is  the  plan  for  each  ?  None. 

How  do  your  officers  aid  the  lecturer  in  managing  class  work? 
Not  at  all. 

What  methods  have  you  used  to  induce  students  to  write 
papers  and  take  the  examination?  Persuasion,  eloquence; 

everything  but  force. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  educational  value  of  extension 
courses  in  your  town?  I  have  no  opinion. 

Is  there  a  public  library  in  your  town?  No. 

If  so,  does  it  make  special  provision  for  extension  students? 

Has  your  center  a  library  of  its  own  ?  No.  If  so,  how 

many  volumes  does  it  contain? 

Are  the  traveling  libraries  used  by  students  in  preparation  for 
papers,  oir  for  general  reading?  For  neither  object. 
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Have  you  made  any  effort  to  reach  the  workingmen?  No. 

If  so,  with  what  success? 

What  class  of  people  mainly  have  attended  your  extension 
courses?  School  teachers. 

Have  many  of  them  hitherto  had  educational  advantages  be- 
yond the  elementary-school  course?  All  or  nearly  all,  I 
think. 

What  methods  have  you  found  most  successful  in  securing 
funds?  The  severest  methods. 

What  is  the  price  of  course  tickets?  $2. 

Do  you  sell  tickets  for  single  lectures?  Yes. 

If  so,  at  what  price?  25  cents. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  wav  do  you  advertise?  Town 

papers  and  bulletin. 

Is  the  work  well  organized,  or  is  its  success  dependent  on  the 
efforts  of  a  few?  On  efforts  of  a  very  few. 

Does  your  managing  board  include  representatives  of  all 
classes,  sects  and  parties?  It  tries  to. 

Do  the  educational  clubs  of  your  town  cooperate  with  the  ex- 
tension center?  There  are  no  such  chibs. 

If  so,  how? 

Is  there  direct  and  well  defined  counection  between  the  center 
and  the  public  school  teachers?  Yes. 

Do  you  allow  children  of  school  age  to  attend  the  courses? 
Yes. 

In  what  ways  can  the  Extension  department  be  more  helpful 
to  you?  None,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

If  your  center  has  been  unsuccessful,  please  give  causes. 
The  people  will  not  give  enoiujh  money  to  get  an  out-of-town  lecturer 
here  and  most  of  the  Hohart  faculty  will  not  lecture. 

If  it  has  been  discontinued,  would  reorganization  be  practi- 
cable? It  has  not  been  discontinued;  it  sleeps.  Perhaps  it  can 
6e  rejuvenated.    I  douM  it. 

If  so,  please  give  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  of  reorganization. 

Has  any  other  organization,  such  as  a  club,  institute  or  summer 
school  grown  out  of  your  center?  None. 
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If  SO,  with  what  success? 

Please  give  a  brief  history  (not  more  than  200  words)  of  exten- 
sion work  in  your  town,  including  names  and  addresses  of  your 
officers,  with  any  farther  suggestions  or  remarks  that  you  many 
wish  to  add.  The  icork  has  all  been  done  by  a  few  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

men  tcith  a  few  from  the  high  school  and  college.  But  the  center 
ought  never  to  have  been  chartered,  as  it  never  had  money  enough  in 
vieiv  to  hire  an  out-of-town  lecturer.  So,  after  one  course  of  lectures 
by  a  man  in  town,  it  slept.    It  still  sleeps;  that  is  its  history. 


Five  centers,  Batavia,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Owego,  Saratoga  and 
Waverly,  carried  their  organization  through  more  than  one  year, 
but  the  same  lack  of  permanent  organization  and  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  demand  for  extension  teaching  instead  of  popular  lectures, 
has  resulted  in  discontinuing  the  work. 

Dobbs  Ferry.  At  this  center,  auditors  went  to  the  lectures 
for  entertainment  and  now  find  this  object  attained  better  by 
lecture  courses  and  concerts  than  bv  the  more  serious  extension 
methods.  The  proximity  of  this  center  to  New  York  also  makes 
the  need  for  such  teaching  less  urgent  than  in  towns  and  villages 
farther  removed  from  universities  and  other  educational  advan- 
tages of  a  great  city.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  Mr  Norman 
Wilde,  who  was  most  interested  in  the  center,  was  compelled  by 
new  duties  to  give  up  his  active  efforts  to  establish  the  work 
firmly;  later,  others  interested  left  town  and  the  course  was 
abandoned. 

Owego.  In  Owego  the  work  seems  to  have  been  left  to  a  few, 
whose  efforts  w-ere  necessarily  concentrated  mainly  on  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  lectures.  The  course  being  avowedly  for 
entertainment,  the  officers  did  nothing  to  aid  the  lecturer  in 
managing  class  work  nor  to  induce  auditors  to  become  students. 
The  report  states  that  the  extension  courses  were  '  of  great  value 
to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  them  ',  but  apparently  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  benefits  of  extension  teaching  to 
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those  who  from  their  ignorance  of  such  work  and  its  results, 
particularly  needed  it.  Here  again  the  lyceum  course  satisfied 
the  intention  of  the  managers  better  than  an  extension  course. 

Waverly.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  the  field  with  popular  courses 
and  as  the  organization  is  just  starting,  the  former  leaders  of 
extension  teaching  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lectures 
by  conducting  rival  courses. 


Two  centers,  Buffalo  and  Oneida,  gave  up  extension  work  after 
maintaining  three  courses  in  sequence. 

Buffalo.  The  three  courses  at  the  IJufTalo  center  were  in 
connection  with  the  society  of  natural  sciences  and  constituted 
a  sequence  on  electricity  given  before  a  center  made  up  of  prac- 
tical electricians.  A  factor  in  the  waning  interest  which  brought 
the  lectures  to  a  close  after  the  third  course,  was  the  refusal  by 
the  University  to  give  academic  credit  for  credentials  won  at 
examinations. 

Oneida.  At  Oneida  three  courses  also  in  sequence  were  given. 
The  managers  recognized  the  educational  value  of  the  work  and 
put  forth  well  directed  and  effective  eiforts  to  make  the  courses 
educational  and  financially  successful.  Questions  were  asked  of 
the  lecturer  at  clasis  and  while  paper  w^ork  was  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  become  a  prominent  part  of  each  course  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  town  was  perceptibly  raised  by  the  work  of 
the  center  and  more  serious  subjects  became  the  topics  of  con- 
versation. The  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  lack  of  any  suitable  hall 
in  which  to  hold  the  lectures,  the  opera  house  being  the  only  room 
large  enough  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  auditors  to  make  the 
courses  financially  possible.  Though  this  was  used  for  each 
course,  it  was  too  expensive  to  be  engaged  in  advance  for  10 
evenings  and  consequently  the  date  of  each  lecture  had  to  be 
positively  announced  a  few  days  in  advance,  and  sometimtis 
changes  occurred  almost  at  the  last  moment  as  a  more  profitable 
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rental  presented  itself  to  the  opera  house  managers.  Even  with 
this  inconvenience,  also,  the  expense  of  renting  the  opera  house 
was  too  great.  Some  churches  of  the  town  would  willingly  have 
offered  their  auditoriums  but  the  various  religious  attiliations  of 
different  members,  it  was  feared,  made  this  impracticable.  A  con- 
templated Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  with  suitable  lecture  and  class 
rooms  will  presumably  furnish  a  home  to  the  extension  center 
and  so  give  the  movement  the  success  the  efforts  of  its  managers 
deserve. 

Rome.  At  Rome  the  center  has  been  only  temporarily  dis- 
continued, owing  to  financial  difKiculties.  During  the  first  year 
the  W'Ork  was  highly  successful  partly  on  account  of  its  novelty 
and  partly  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  lecturer.  The  low 
price  of  tickets  ($1  for  10  lectures)  brought  it  within  reach  of  all, 
and  numy  not  naturalh'  interested  bought  tickets  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends.  After  the  first  year  this  class  however  could 
not  be  relied  on  and  the  low  price  of  tickets  crippled  the  center 
financially.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  center,  an  important 
change  will  be  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  price  of  course  tickets 
to  meet  expenses. 


Three  centers  which  up  to  this  time  have  maintained  extension 
work  with  success  now  report  that  the  work  is  to  be  abandoned. 
These  are  the  American  institute.  New  York,  Saratoga  and  Utica. 
A  report  of  each  follows. 

New  York.  The  center  at  the  American  institute  was  first 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  college  and  the  lec- 
tures were  held  at  Cooper  union.  The  subject  of  study  selected 
was  electricity  and  about  250  electrical  workers  w^ere  in  attend- 
ance at  the  first  course.  Mr  W.  H.  Freedman,  a  tutor  at  Colum- 
bia, was  in  charge  of  the  work  as  class  conductor,  but  the  lectures 
were  given  by  specialists.  62  attended  the  class,  116  papers  were 
written  and  18  passed  the  examination.    As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
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course  the  Henry  electrical  club  was  formed  and  the  entire  work 
was  transferred  to  the  American  institute  in  January  1895.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  two  courses  have  been  maintained  annually. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  abandonment  of  the  work  at 
this  center  is  made  by  the  class  conductor,  Mr  W.  H.  Freedman: 

'  The  men  in  some  way  received  the  idea,  that  if  they  pursued 
a  sufiflcient  number  of  courses  they  would  receive  a  degree  of  elec- 
trical engineer.  When  I  was  compelled  to  deny  this  they  were 
no  longer  interested  and  would  not  agree  to  write  any  farther 
papers.     I  have  therefore  dropped  the  matter  entirely.' 

Saratoga.  Extension  work  here  was  begun  as  an  experiment, 
very  few  believing  that  work  so  serious  could  be  successfully 
maintained  in  this  '  summer  city '.  The  first  course  however  was 
well  received,  an  unexpected  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  shown 
and  attendance  at  lectures  and  classes  was  excellent.  The  lec- 
turer. Prof.  J.  R.  Truax  of  Union  university  induced  several  to 
write  papers  and  take  the  examination.  But  with  the  second 
year  it  was  found  that  all  the  work  of  organization  had  to  be 
repeated,  interest  in  the  work  had  to  be  roused  afresh  and  many 
who  had  been  enthusiastic  before  had  grown  tired  of  this  form  of 
amusement  and  were  looking  for  something  new.  Among  a  few, 
however,  there  was  ^o  real  a  desire  for  extension  courses,  that 
the  dififlculties  were  faced  again,  and  a  second  course  was  carried 
out  in  the  hope  that  another  winter  would  bring  together  a  body 
of  workers  who  could  be  relied  on  as  a  nucleus  for  the  support  of 
the  center.  This  hope,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  realized  and 
the  president  now  reports  that  the  center  will  probaDly  be  aban- 
doned. The  first  need  at  Saratoga  is  doubtless  for  a  free  public 
library.  When  this  is  well  established  the  other  extension  agen- 
cies may  be  expected  to  cluster  about  it. 

Utica.  Extension  work  has  been  maintained  for  four  years 
in  Utica,  the  first  consisting  of  two  short  courses  on  art  and 
music  which  though  the  most  entertaining  series  given  by  the 
center  were  not  productive  of  study  and  left  the  largest  deficit. 
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This  crippled  the  center  throughout  its  history,  even  though  the 
next  course  not  only  paid  expenses  but  left  a  surplus,  for  some  of 
the  members  became  convinced  that  extension  courses  could  not 
be  supported  in  Utica  and  either  relaxed  their  efforts  or  were 
actually  obstructive. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  financial  success  attended  the  work 
till  last  winter  when  a  course  on  electricity  was  planned.  This 
course  was  admirably  conducted  but  in  consequence  of  its  subject 
was  not  popular.  There  was  a  deficit  which  the  executive  board 
paid  individually.  Two  other  courses  were  being  planned  but 
the  managers  were  discouraged  by  the  financial  failure  of  the 
electricity  course  and  voted  not  to  proceed.  The  board  has  not 
since  met. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  work  would  have  been  abandoned  for  no 
other  reason  than  financial  difficulty  with  a  single  course.  The 
feeling  was  general  in  the  executive  board,  however,  that  the 
lectures  would  have  been  admirable  if  the  auditors  had  been 
genuine  students,  while  the  audiences  would  have  been  satis- 
factory if  the  lecturer's  methods  had  been  more  popular.  But 
the  two  did  not  fit  each  other  and  the  real  explanation  for 
abandoning  the  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  demand  for  extension 
teaching  among  citizens  of  Utica  was  ever  made  plain  to  the 
managers.  Even  the  most  interested  felt  that  the  movement  was 
artificially  sustained  and  after  a  few  years  of  effort  without  in- 
dications that  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  work  were 
perceptibly  increasing,  the  members  of  the  board  became  dis- 
couraged and  gave  up  the  struggle.  When  the  work  is  reorgan- 
ized at  Utica  it  will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  new  center  to  find  out 
those  who  need  and  care  for  serious  and  consecutive  study  and  to 
develop  a  desire  for  home  education  among  others  beyond  school 
age.  In  such  reorganization  the  department  asks  for  no  better 
secretary  than  Miss  Ida  J.  Butcher  who  has  served  so  eflSciently 
during  the  last  four  years. 
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A  comparison  of  numerical  results  during  the  last  five  years 
may  be  made  by  reference  to  the  following  table: 

Comparative  statistics  1891  96 
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In  any  work  in  which  so  much  is  done  by  volunteers  it  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  get  full  and  accurate  statistics.  Though  we 
have  taken  every  precaution  and  made  great  effort,  the  state- 
ments as  printed  are  necessarily  in  some  cases  only  approximately 
true,  and  in  giving  totals  the  figures  reported  sometimes  do  not 
include  the  attendance  at  entire  courses,  because  no  records  were 
made  or  kept.  In  such  cases  we  prefer  to  reduce  the  total  rather 
than  to  add  a  doubtful  item  to  records  otherwise  correct. 

These  reports  show  the  greatest  number  of  active  centers  in 
the  second  year  of  the  work,  and  in  this  year  also  more  papers 
were  written,  and  as  a  result  of  this  more  examinations  were 
given  with  a  greater  number  of  successful  candidates.  The  at- 
tendance at  lectures  was  highest  during  the  past  year  due  to  the 
active  work  done  at  the  Teachers  college  center.  Owing  to  in- 
••omplete  statistics  from  this  center,  however,  the  totals  of  class 
and  paper  work  do  not  exhibit  the  results  actually  accomplished. 
With  the  location  of  Columbia  university  at  Morningside  hights, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of  extension 
teaching  of  which  appreciation  is  growing  in  northern  New  York, 


a  This  low  percentage  is  due  to  24  lecture  courses  at  Teachers  college  center  for  which 
reports  of  class  attendance  could  not  be  obtained. 
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will  be  more  widely  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  has  been  pos- 
sible till  recently. 

Though  it  was  prophesied  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  that 
a  decrease  of  interest  might  be  expected  after  the  first  enthu- 
siasm abated,  the  tables  show  that  the  decrease  has  not  been  as 
great  as  was  expected  and  with  the  added  cause  of  continued  and 
widespread  financial  embarrassment,  there  is  reason  for  con- 
gratulation that  so  many  courses  continue  to  be  given.  It  is 
important  to  note  however  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
examination  was  less  during  last  year's  work  than  ever  before. 
This  result  is  disappointing  and  ought  not  to  have  been  expected. 
A  main  cause  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  present,  the  New 
York  extension  passcards,  unlike  those  given  in  England  and  in 
other  states  in  this  country,  have  no  academic  value.  The  found- 
ers of  the  work  in  New  York  recognized  the  danger  of  criticisms 
which  come  justly  when  extension  teaching  is  misunderstood  and 
overestimated,  as  well  as  of  the  cheap  sneers  of  onlookers  who 
can  not  know  the  real  work  done  in  some  centers.  It  is  to  the 
wise  conservatism  of  these  founders  of  the  New  York  extension 
department  that  our  freedom  from  the  charge  of  shallow  work  is 
largely  due.  But  with  growth  in  actual  study  among -extension 
students  it  seems  only  fair  that  their  efforts  should  receive  some 
recognition  corresponding  to  that  given  by  the  state  to  similar 
work  done  in  the  schools.  Students  can  not  attend  the  10  weekly 
lectures  and  classes,  do  all  the  required  reading,  and  write  all 
the  papers,  without  giving  to  the  subject  an  amount  of  time  and 
thought  equal  at  least  to  that  necessary  for  minor  subjects  in 
regular  courses. 

Inquiries  come  from  working  men  and  women  regarding  ex- 
tension courses  and  the  value  of  extension  passcards,  and  dis- 
appointment is  very  plainly  expressed  when  they  learn  the  some- 
what anomalous  position  of  the  University  in  encouraging  exten- 
sion work,  while  practically  refusing  to  admit  that  it  is  of  equal 
value  with  work  done  for  the  high-school  diplomas  or  certificates 
required  from  law  and  medical  students.  Till  concerted  action 
similar  to  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  taken  by  our  higher 
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institutions  study  by  extension  methods  in  New  York  will  lack 
one  of  the  most  potent  incentives  to  concentrated  and  con- 
tinuous work.  That  some  do  the  required  work  and  take  the 
examination  from  pure  love  for  study  is  of  course  gratifying,  but 
due  recognition  would  not  in  most  cases  decrease  the  interest  of 
these  students  while  it  would  be  helpful  to  others  who  perhaps 
most  need  the  aid  given  by  the  peculiar  features  of  extension 
teaching. 

I  pointed  out  certain  facts  and  predicted  exactly  these  results  five 
years  ago.  There  were  others  just  as  earnest  and  honest  who 
insisted  that  the  best  results  came  only  when  people  studied  for 
study's  sake  and  without  regard  to  credentials.  We  have  given 
their  way  a  thorough  and  unprejudiced  trial  and  endeavored  to 
make  it  a  success,  but  the  new  experiment  added  only  one  more 
confirmation  to  the  usual  educational  experience.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  best  results  do  come  from  those  who  ignore  absolutely  the 
credentials  and  rewards,  but  it  is  impracticable  to  hold  the  great 
majority  of  students  up  to  continuous,  systematic  work  and  satisfac- 
tory standards  without  these  incentives.  We  are  now  in  the 
dilemma  of  playing  with  an  educational  extension  shuttlecock. 
We  refuse  proper  recognition  to  extension  work  because  it  is  not 
equal  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that  done  in  the  teaching  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  not  equal  because  it  is  refused  equal  recognition. 
The  obvious  solution  is  a  plan  by  which  work  fully  equal  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  shall  receive  the  recognition,  while  we  can 
shut  out  that  playing  at  education  which  has  characterized  much  of 
the  work  masquerading  under  the  extension  name.  I  propose  as  a 
first  step  that  we  make  a  special  effort  in  offering  extension  courses, 
syllabuses,  traveling  libraries,  help  by  printed  matter  and  corres- 
pondence, and  whatever  other  aids  may  be  found  practicable  for 
those  who  outside  the  ordinary  teaching  institutions  are  pursuing 
any  of  the  subjects  in  which  we  already  offer  examinations  in 
January  and  June,  and  in  many  also  in  March  and  September. 
The  standards  of  work  are  thoroughly  recognized.  No  additional 
expense  would  be  involved  as  the  papers  are  made  and  the  examina- 
tions conducted  at  central  points  all  over  the  state.  These  subjects 
cover  a  very  wide  field  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  certain  other 
subjects  specially  adapted  to  extension  work  and  to  enlarge,  as  we 
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have  intended  doing  for  other  reasons,  the  already  considerable  field 
covered  by  the  regents  reading  courses.  No  one  will  question  that 
an  extension  student  who  can  pass  the  regular  examination  must 
in  some  way  have  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  isubject. 
The  man  who  can  write  page  after  page  of  clear  idiomatic  English 
wdth  freedom  from  the  usual  faults  of  those  not  carefully  trained, 
is  deserving  of  some  credential,  however  he  may  have  acquired  his 
knowledge,  whether  by  attending  an  unincorporated  school  or  by 
personal  instruction,  or  by  persistent  reading  of  the  best  authors. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  whether  his  know- 
ledge was  acquired  by  lamplight  at  home  or  by  sunlight  in  school, 
by  formal  recitations  before  a  teacher  in  the  class  or  as  the  result  of 
lectures  stimulating  to  careful  individual  study.  In  this  recom- 
mendation I  am  recognizing  fully  our  claim  that  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  school  or  college  is  worth  perhaps  as  much  as 
the  knowledge  acquired,  but  the  present  system  of  examinations  is 
by  law  open  to  all  residents  of  the  state  regardless  of  where  they 
secured  their  information.  The  regents  have  no  power,  even  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  to  exclude  from  these  state  tests  of  acquire- 
ments in  learning  any  person  who  has  honestly  striven  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  the  state's  credentials. 

When,  however,  we  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  regents  examina- 
tions covering  the  academic  field,  no  farther  step  should  be  taken 
without  careful  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the  colleges 
and  universities,  who  will  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  join  in  formu- 
lating some  system  by  which,  without  compromising  the  standards 
or  establishing  a  system  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  our  established 
colleges,  the  necessary  encouragement  can  be  given  to  those  who 
are  debarred  from  college  residence.  A  fair  tiial  of  the  present 
system  has  shown  what  can  be  expected  from  it.  Statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  people  who  do  genuine  extension  work  is  very 
trifling  compared  to  the  large  numbers  who  make  it  more  or  less  an 
intellectual  amusement.  Even  with  the  little  thorough  work  done, 
the  movement  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  has  stimulated 
reading  and  thought  on  higher  planes  so  largely  that  even  a  pessi- 
mist can  not  question  that  it  is  worth  more  than  it  has  cost.  Its 
friends  however  must  admit  that  till  inducements  enough  are 
ofiered  to  lead  a  larger  percentage  of  students  to   write  papers, 
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attend  the  classes,  study  at  home  and  mate  it  a  matter  of  serious 
effort,  we  have  no  right  to  offer  the  credentials  awarded  to  thorough 
work  in  our  best  teachinij  institutions  or  to  count  the  extension 
work  as  belonging  in  the  same  class.  I  predicted  live  years  ago  in 
the  early  days  of  the  extension  department  that  the  unreasonable 
claims  of  its  overzealous  friends  would  be  the  most  serious  obstacle 
with  which  we  had  to  deal.  I  am  confident  that  our  experience, 
disappointing  as  it  must  be  to  those  enthusiasts  who  insisted  that 
here  at  last  was  a  royal  road  to  learning,  is  yet  the  most  healthful 
thing  that  could  have  occurred  and  that  we  can  look  forward  with 
much  greater  conlidence  to  the  future  of  extension  teaching  since  it 
has  been  relieved  of  unreasonable  hopes  and  theories  which  served 
only  to  embarrass  those  who  recognized  its  proper  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  education  and  were  willing  to  take  the  necessary  time  for 
substantial,  healthful  growth. 


Extension  teachers.  The  University  lists  now  included  164 
lecturers  offering  293  courses.  13  lecturers,  24  courses  and  20 
single  lectures  have  been  added  during  the  year,  while  only 
3  names  have  been  dropped.  A  complete  record  of  changes 
follows. 

LECTURERS    ADDED 

Stainton  E,  Barrett,  169  7th  st.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Colonial  period  of  the  U.  S.  from  1600  to  1758. 

David  P.  Barrows,  M.  A.,  325  W.  52d  st.  New  York. 

B.  A.  Pomona  college  1894 ;  M.  A.  University  of  California  1895 ;  instructor 
in  history,  Pomona  college  1895;  student  in  school  of  political  science, 
Columbia  1895-  . 

Economic  history  and  social  conditions :  1  Economic  history  of 

England  before  1760 ;  2  Industrial  revolution  and  its  con- 

sequences   to   English   labor;    3    Economic  progress  in  the 

U.S.;  4  Foreign  immigration  to  the  U.S.;  5  Concentration  of 

industry  ;  6   Concentration   of  population ;    7    Problems   of 

poverty  and  ignorance;  8  History  of  poor  relief.     English 

poor   law.      Modern   agencies ;    9    Labor   question.     Trade 

unionism.     Labor   difficulties;    10    Socialism,   political   and 

economic.     The  movement  in  Germany,  England  and  the 

United  States. 
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Foods  of  the  Coabina  indians. 

Woman  in  savage  life. 

Development  of  speech  illustrated  by  an  indian  language. 

Harry  A.  Gushing,  M.  A.     Tutor  in  history,  Columbia  university 

!New  York. 

B.  A.  Amherst  1891 ;  M.  A.  Cohimbia  1894 ;  instructor  in  history,  Beloit 
(Wis.)  college  academy  1891-93;  university  fellow  in  history,  Columbia 
1894-95  ;  prize  lecturer  iu  history,  Columbia  1895-96  ;  assistant  in  history, 
Barnard  college  1895-  ;  tutor  in  history,  Columbia  1896-  ;  member  Ameri- 
can historical  association,  American  economic  association,  American  aca- 
demy of  political  and  social  science;  writings  have  appeared  in  American 
historical  review,  Political  science  quarterly,  Keport  of  American  historical 
association,  Harper^s  weekly,  etc. 

European  history  since  1815  with  special  reference  to  the  continent. 
See  entry  under  W.  A.  Dunning. 

William  A.  Dunning,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Adjunct  j^rofessor  of  his- 
tory and  political  philosophy,   Columbia  university,  New 
York. 
Author  numerous  articles  in   Political  science  quarterly,  American  historical 
review  and  other  periodicals,  International  encyclopedia,  etc. 

European  history  since  1815  with  special  reference  to  the  continent 
{given  with  II.  A.  Gushing) :  1  Period  of  triumphant  reaction, 
1815-30  ;  2  Kevolutionary  wave  of  1830-32  ;  3  Early  phases 
of  the  eastern  question  ;  4-5  Revolutionary  wave  of  1848- 
51 ;  6  Unification  of  Italy  ;  7  Prussianizing  of  Germany  by 
King  William  and  Bismarck;  8  Rivalry  of  France  and 
Prussia  and  its  results ;  9  Eastern  question  and  latest  partition 
of  Turkey  ;  10  Recent  political  and  social  tendencies. 

Warner  Fite,  Ph.  D.     Instructor  in  Latin  and  philosophy  cmd 
dean  of  the  faculty,  Williams  college,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
B.  A.  Haverford  college  1889  ;  Ph.  D.  University  of  Pennsylvania  1894  ;  in- 
structor in  philosophy,  Williams  1894-  ;  dean  of  the  college  1895-  ;  member 
American  psychological  association  ;  author  Priority  of  inner  experience, 
Philosophical  review,  March  1895. 

Physiological  psychology :  1  The  brain  and  nervous  system ;  2 
Skin  sensations,  taste  and  smell ;  3  Perception  of  position 
and  movement  of  the  body ;  4  Sensations  of  sound ;  5  Sen- 
sations of  sight ;  6  Intensity  of  sensations.  Weber's  law ; 
7  Development  of  space-perception  ;  8  Reaction ;  9  Action 
and  will ;  10  Mind  and  body. 
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Mrs  Cornelia  K.  Hood,  LL.  B.     Lecturer,  Brooklyn  institute  of 
arts  and  sciences,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LL.  B.  University  of  the  city  of  New  York  1893 ;  law  lecturer,  Brooklyn 
institute  1894-  ;  member  and  director  Woman's  lejjal  education  society ; 
member  League  for  political  education,  State  charities  aid  association  of 
New  York  ;  editor  American  tcoman's  journal  and  Business  uoman's  journal 
1892-94. 

Laws  affecting  persons:  1  Woman's  legal  status,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  2  Nature  of  law  ;  3  Marriage  ;  4  Legal  relations  of 
husband  and  wife ;  5  Property  rights  of  married  women  ;  6 
Divorce  and  lawful  separation  ;  7  Parent  and  child  ;  8  Legal 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  ;  9  Agents  and  brokers  ; 
10  Patents. 

Practical  business  law :  1  Contracts  and  their  construction  :  2 
Negotiable  paper,  checks,  drafts  ;  3  Promissory  notes,  bills 
of  exchange ;  4  Statute  of  frauds  ;  5  Transfer  of  property, 
gift,  sale ;  6  Wills ;  7  Laws  of  inheritance ;  8  Probate, 
executors,  administrators  ;  9  Landlord  and  tenant ;  10  Mort- 
gages. 

Mrs  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  Associate-editor  New  York 
Evangelist,  156  5th  av.  New  York. 
Author  of  a  number  of  books  for  the  young  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
board  and  American  tract  society ;  holder  of  George  Wood  prize  medal 
1895;  author  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Bible  study  union  pub.  co.  1896), 
Antipas,  Son  of  Chuza  and  others  wliom  Jesus  Zoued  (Randoliih  1896),  pam- 
phlets on  French  protestantism;  editorial  contributor  to  Frank  Lcslie^s 
illustrated  weekly  and  UppincotVs  magazine  1880-88  ;  editor  of  the  American 
messenger  1888-  ;  occasional  contributor  to  Century,  St  Nicholas,  Youth's 
companion. 

Literary  study  of  the  Old  testament:  1  The  Daybook  of  the 
Eternal :  what  the  Old  testament  is  and  the  reason  for  literary 
study  of  it ;  2  Early  folk-lore ;  3  Poetry  of  the  Old  testa- 
ment ;  4  Heroes  and  heroism  (the  epic) ;  5  Eastern  light  on 
the  story  of  Elisha;  6  Love  stories  of  Israel  (idyls,  pastoral 
and  drama);  7  A  parable  of  divine  love,  Ilosea ;  8  Secular 
faith.  Proverbs  and  Eeelesiastes ;  9  The  Hebrew  Utopia 
(prophecy) ;  10  The  law  and  modern  society  (mosaic  institu- 
tions). 
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Francis  W.  Howard,     Columbia  university,  New  York. 

Production  of  wealth :  1  Economic  science ;  2  Productive  sys- 
tem of  society  ;  3  Labor  as  a  factor  of  production  ;  4  Natural 
agents  and  capital ;  5  Production  and  consumption. 

Richard  Austin   Rice,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Ainericaii   history^ 

literature  and  eloquence,  Williams  college,  Williamstown, 

Mass. 

B.  A.  Yale  1868;  M.  A.  Williams  1883  ;  profeasor  in  University  of  Vermont 
1875-81 ;  professor  of  Americau  history,  literature  and  eloquence,  Williams 
college  1881-  . 

America  and  Europe  in  the  1 8th  century  :  1  Character  of  the  18th 
century  ;  2  Models  of  colonial  expansion  and  government ; 
3  Physical  advantages  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
new  world ;  4  Phases  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
new  world,  1492-1755;  5  Colonial  relations;  6  "Wars  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  7-8  American  revolution  ;  9  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  10  Close  of  the  18th  century. 

History  of  protestant  reformation. 

Single  lectures  and  short  courses  on  ;  History  of  the  fine  arts ; 
Ghosts;  or,  the  invisible  reality  of  art;  Architecture;  The 
Rhine ;  Greek  gymnastic  sculpture ;  Schools  of  painting  (1 
to  6  lectures);  Schools  of  engraving  (I  to  5  lectures);  Great 
portraits  in  sculpture  and  painting;  Art  of  Egypt  (1  to  2 
lectures) ;  Rembrandt  (1  to  2  lectures);  Decorative  art  (1  to 
2  lectures) ;  Modern  French  painters. 

W.  Clarence  Webster,  B.  A.     164  E.  38th  st.  New  York. 

B.  A.  Albion  college  1887;  teacher  history  and  mathematics,  Grand  Prairie 
seminary,  Onarga,  III.  1887-89;  grraduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  univer- 
sity 1889-90;  professor  of  history,  Cornell  college,  Mt  Vernon,  la.  1890-93  ; 
lecturer  for  the  American  society,  1892-93 ;  lecturer  for  University  of 
Chicago  1893-95;  independent  lecturer  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
1893-96  ;   fellow  Columbia  university  1896-  . 

Making  and  makers  of  our  republic,  1750-1850  :  1  Struggle  for 
independence;  2  The  'critical  period';  3  Making  a  new 
constitution ;  4  Rise  and  fall  of  the  federalists ;  5  A  chapter 
in  Jellersonion  democracy ;  6  Nationality  vs  democracy  ;  7 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  '  reign '  ;  8  J.  C.  Calhoun  and  the 
'lost  cause  '  ;  9  Daniel  Webster  and  nationality  ;  10  Henry 
Clay  and  the  whigs. 
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Homer   F.   Yale,   M.    A.     Principal,  Temple  college  school  of 
oratory  and  elocution,  Broad  and  Berks  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  A.  Colgiito  1891,  M.  A.  1894;  poat-graduato  stiideut,  Colgate  1891-94; 
professor  of  elocution,  oratory,  rhetoric  and  literature,  Nefif  college  of 
oratory,  Philadelpbia,  Pa.  1894-96;  principal  Temple  college  school  of 
oratory  and  elocution  1896-  . 

Elocution  and  oratory :  1  Technic  and  art ;  2  Elocution,  or  vocal 
interpretation  of  literature;  3  Oratory,  or  original  vocal 
expression  for  persuasion ;  4  The  three  languages,  words, 
tones,  gestures;  5  Personality  in  art;  6  Imagination  in  art; 
T  Ethics  in  art;  8  Heading;  9  Ehetoric  of  oratory;  10 
Extempore  speech. 

English  literature. 

Charles  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     Professor  of  astronomy 
Princeton  university,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Member  National  academy  of  sciences;    foreign    associate   of  the    Royal 
astronomical  society  of  Great  Britain. 

Descriptive  astronomy  :  1  The  sun  ;  2  The  sun,  spectroscopic  ;  3 
The  moon;  4  The  planets;  5  Meteors  and  comets;  6  The 
stars  and  nebulae. 

Henry  Zick,  Ph.  D.     Professor  of  German^  Adelphi  academy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Heidelberg  gymnasium  1880  ;  Ph.D.  Heidelberg  university  1887; 
professor  of  German,  Adelphi  academy  1893-  ;  lecturer  on  German  litera- 
ture, Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences. 

German  literature  of  the  19th  century:  1  The  romanticists:  the 
founders  of  the  school ;  2  The  romanticists :  Eichendor£f, 
Fouque,  Chamisso ;  3  Suabian  school  of  poets :  Schwab, 
Kerner,  Uhland  ;  4  Young  Germany  and  Heine ;  5  Henry 
Heine ;  6  Austrian  poets :  Lenau ;  Gouen  ;  7  The  novel  of 
the  19tli  century;  8  Scheffel :  Ekheliard^  Trom/peter  of 
SiCikhingen',  9  German  drama  from  Schiller  to  Wilden- 
bruch  ;  10  Wildenbrnch.     Outlook. 

Gothe's  Faust  (Bayard  Taylor's  translation):  1  Gothe's  life;  2 
Faust  legend  ;  3  The  poem :  contents  :  4  The  prologue  in 
heaven;  5  Faust's  monologues;  6  The  wager;  7  Closing 
scenes  of  part  1 ;  8  Part  2 ;  9  Symbolism ;  10  Philosophy  of 
Faust. 
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Great  poefs  and  poems  of  German  literature :  1  The  great  epics, 
Nibelungenlied  and  Parsifal ;  2  Minnesingers ;  3  Lessing  : 
life  and  lyrics;  4  Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnlielm;  5  Les- 
sing :  N'athan  the  Wise  ;  6  Schiller  :  life  and  minor  poems  ; 
7  Schiller:  dramas,  Wallenstein,  Wilhelm  Tell;  8  Gothe : 
life  and  lyrics;  9  Gothe:  Tasso,  Iphigenia ;  10  Gothe: 
Faust. 

Illustrated  lectures  :  Martin  Luther  ;  Franco  -  Prussian  war ; 
The  Rhine  and  its  legends  ;  Heidelberg  student  life  ;  Berlin 
and  Miinich  ;  Paris. 

NEW   COURSES   OFFERED 

R.  K.  Duncan,  B,  A.     Instructor  in  science,  Auburn  high  school, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Radiant  matter  and  X  rays. 

William  H.  Goodyear,  M.  A.  Cu7'ator,  Department  of  fine  arts, 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
History  and  criticisms  of  Italian  art  and  of  painting  by  the  old 
masters :  1  Historical  significance  of  early  Christian  art ;  2 
Decorative  siijnificance  of  earlv  Christian  art ;  3  Medieval 
ideal  of  painting ;  4  Dawn  of  the  renaissance  in  sculpture ; 
5  Dawn  of  the  renaissance  in  painting;  6  Zenith  of  the 
renaissance  in  painting:  old  masters  of  the  16th  century; 

7  Decorative  ideal  of  renaissance  painting:  Raphael's  frescos  ; 

8  Spiritual  ideal  of  renaissance  painting :  Michel  Angelo ;  9 
Decadence  of  renaissance  painting ;  10  First  phases  of  modern 
painting  :  Dutch  school  of  the  17th  century. 

Herbert  E.  Mills,  M,  A.,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  economics,  Yassar 
college.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
Labor  problem  :  1  Evolution  of  industrial  organization  ;  2  Trusts; 
a  modern  industrial  organization  ;  3  Condition  and  complaints 
of  laborers ;  4  Labor  organizations  ;  5  Conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration ;  6  Cooperation  ;  7  Labor  legislation  ;  8-9  Socialism  ; 
10  Social  reform. 

Mrs  Fanny    Gordon  Sears,  2  River  Terrace,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Music  :  1  Science  of  music ;  2  Music  of  the  ancients  ;  3  History 
of  the  oratorio ;  4  History  of  the  opera ;  5  Development  of 
instrumental  music ;  6  Modern  music. 
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Charles  Sprague  Smith,  M.  A.  Carnegie  building,  56tli  st.  and 
Tth  av.  New  York. 
Comparative  study  of  literature  :  1  Medieval  French  c])ic :  tlie 
Song  of  Eoland  ;  2  Romances  of  chivalry  in  Italy :  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  ;  3  Books  of  chivalry  in  Spain  :  Cervantes' 
Don  Quixote  ;  4  The  Cid  of  history  and  legend :  the  poem 
My  Cid  ;  5  Cid  legend  as  dramatized  by  Giullen  de  Castro  ; 
6  Le  Cid  of  Corneille;  7  Nibelungen  saga:  the  origins  and 
the  old  Norse  form  ;  S  Nildxingenlied ;  9  Wagner's 
trilogy  ;  10  Comparative  study  of  literature. 

Henry  P.   Warren,   L.   H.   D.      Prinoijjal,     Albany   academy, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  state  history. 

NAMES  WITHDRAWN  {see  Circular  31) 
James  J.  Thom,  B.  D. 
Charles  H.  Thurber,  M.  A.     Associate  professor  of  pedagogy, 

Chicago  university  and  Dean  of  Moi-gan  Park  academy. 
Charles  W.  Tooke,  M.  A.     Universitv  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Free  lectures  to  the  people,  New  York.  The  course  for  1895- 
96  opened  Oct.  26  and  closed  March  30.  Lectures  were  given  at 
30  different  places,  14  more  than  in  1894-95.  The  new  centers 
were  all  chosen  near  the  homes  of  the  working  class.  That  the 
lectures  are  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing  attend- 
ance. At  the  first  course  in  1889,  186  lectures  were  given  attended 
by  22,149  people.  During  the  last  year,  1040  lectures  were  given 
with  an  attendance  of  392,733.  The  attendants  are  almost  all 
adults  and  include  a  large  proportion  of  women. 

At  the  chief  centers,  39  lectures  were  delivered  and  those  not 
given  in  courses  were  so  arranged  as  to  keep  related  subjects  to- 
gether. Syllabuses  with  reading  lists  were  provided  at  each  course. 
795  lectures  were  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  73  by  experi- 
ments. Five  lanteras  were  bought  and  each  hall  8U})plied  with  a 
permanent  screen.  The  subjects  include  physiology  and  hygiene, 
natural  science,  travel,  history  and  civics,  art,  literature  and  social 
science;  the  lecturers  are  all  well  known  in  their  respective 
specialties. 
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PROGRESS  OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK. 

Notes  compiled  from  university  extension  periodicals  and  official  circulars  and  reports. 

Massachusetts.  The  program  of  the  Lowell  institute  lectures  of 
Boston  for  1895-96  included  the  following  subjects :  Graphic  statics 
with  applications  to  roof  trusses  and  arches ;  Plane  analytic  geometry  ; 
Descriptive  geometry ;  General  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments; Steam  boilers,  a  special  course  for  engineers;  Rise  and 
development  of  prose  fiction  in  J' ranee,  beginning  with  the  Amadis 
romances  (lectures  in  French ) ;  Electric  light  and  power  measure- 
ments; Modern  geometry;  Metallurgy  of  copper;  Art  and  science 
of  war  ;  Critique  sur  I'architecture  contemporaine  en  France  ;  Con- 
temporary European  history  and  politics  ;  Romanesque  architecture  ; 
Differential  calculus ;  Navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  ;  General 
chemistry  of  the  metallic  elements ;  Technology  and  analysis  of 
oils;  Irregularity  of  employment:  causes  and  relief;  Organic  chem- 
istry ;  Anglo-Saxon.     Each  course  consists  of  12  lectures. 

The  only  conditions  of  attendance  are  that  candidates  must  be  18 
years  old  and  must  make  written  application  (inclosing  stamped 
envelop  properly  addressed  for  rej)ly)  to  Prof.  II.  AV.  Tyler, 
Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  specifying  the  course  or 
courses  they  wish  to  attend,  their  present  or  j)ro.spective  occupations 
and,  if  the  course  is  of  a  nature  demanding  preparation,  the  extent 
of  their  preliminary  training. 

Philadelphia.  The  report  of  the  American  society  for  1895-96, 
the  tifth  year  of  its  work,  states  that  since  the  organization  of  the 
society  614  lecture  courses  have  been  given  in  191  different  places 
with  a  total  attendance  of  106,285. 

With  the  close  of  1895  the  guarantee  fund  of  $6700  which  was 
secured  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  for  a  period  of  five  years  ex- 
pired. A  new  fund  has  been  raised  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  increased  to  $10,000  to  enable  the  societj-  to  work  with  greater 
efficiency. 

Of  the  active  centers  in  1895-96,  25%  were  new,  104  courses 
were  given  of  which  42  were  financially  successful,  20  had  deficits, 
six  were  free  and  36  were  not  reported.  The  total  attendance  was 
between  15,000  and  20,000  persons.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
free  lectures  and  lectm-es  to  workingmen  is  noted.     Ten    courses 
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were  given  to  workingmen,  seven  in  civics,  two  in  American  l.istury 
and  one  in  English  l.istoiy.  A  course  in  English  history  was  also 
given  to  the  colored  people  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Hudson  Shaw  of  Oxford,  Eng.  who  lectured  for  the  society 
during  the  year  reported  that  he  found  a  steady  growth  of  '  true 
students  at  almost  every  center.' 

Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  makes  an  encouraging 
report  of  its  four  years  of  extension  teaching.  Below  is  given  a 
comparative  view  of  the  work  of  the  lecture-study  department. 


YEAR 

No.  of 
centers 

a  No.  of 
courses 

Average  at- 
tendance 
at  lectures 

Average  at- 
tendance 
at  class 

Average  no. 
of  w  eekly 
papers 

No. 
examined 

1892-93  

67 
72 

95 
81 

123 

89 

128 
120 

26,728 
14,063 

23,757 
25,345 

12,085 
8,409 

17,775 
12,360 

712 
r33 

Very  few 
centers 
reported 

Very  few 
centers 
reported 

1893-94  

481 
213 
Examina- 
tions dis- 
contin- 
.     ued  ex- 
1     cept  for 
12-lec- 
tnre 
courses 

1894-95  

1895-96  

The  decrease  in  number  of  courses  and  attendance  during-  the 
second  year  is  attributed  to  the  iinancial  panic  of  1893  and  the 
presence  of  the  World's  Columbian  exposition.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  12-lecture  courses  and  to  secure 
sequence  of  courses  where  possible. 

Mr  Newman  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Correspondence-study 
department,  reports  a  steady  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  this 
work  is  carried  on.  In  1892-93,  28  courses  were  in  progress;  in 
1893-94,  29  courses;  in  1894-95,  34  courses  and  in  1895-90,  87 
courses.  While  the  number  of  non-matriculated  students  has 
decreased,  the  number  of  matriculated  students  has  increased  from 
61  in  1892-93  to  288  in  1895-96.  A  large  number  of  the  matricu- 
lated students  take  the  examinations  and  secure  credit  for  the  work 
done. 

The  Class-study  department  carries  on  its  work  by  means  of 
afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes,  organized  wherever  six  or 
more  students  are  found  wishing  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  work. 


oA  course  consists  of  six  lectures,  a  13-leoture  course  being  counted  as  two  courses. 
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Several  permanent  class-study  centers  Lave  been  established.  11 
classes  with  an  enrolment  of  129  students  is  reported  for  1892-93 
and  111  classes  with  an  enrolment  of  1142  students  for  1895-96. 

The  University  record  of  Chicago  makes  the  following  general 
statement  in  regard  to  the  extension  work  of  Chicago  university  : 

The  influence  which  the  University  is  exercising  throughout  the 
communities  of  this  and  neighboring  states,  in  its  system  of  local 
lecture  courses,  is  growing  and  strengthening  each  year.  The 
results,  thus  far  achieved,  are  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  this  department  of  our  work.  Experience  has 
shown  the  desirability  of  certain  changes  in  the  system,  and  others 
will  doubtless  a]>pear  from  time  to  time  as  the  outcome  of  further 
experience.  i3ut  the  underlying  principle  of  the  undertaking  is 
more  and  more  fully  recognized,  both  by  the  University  authorities 
and  by  the  public,  to  be  a  thoroughly  sound  one. 

No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  demand  for  systematic  courses  of 
University  lectures  in  literature,  science  and  art  was  universal  and 
imperiitive  any  more  than  is  the  demand  for  the  very  l)est  in  other 
things.  The  need  of  such  work  is.  however,  more  and  more  mani- 
fest in  our  American  life,  and  the  University  is  doing  very  much  to 
convert  this  need  into  a  demand.  AVe  are  engaged,  in  a  word,  not 
simply  in  supplying  an  existing  demand,  but  in  the  even  more  diffi- 
cult and  important  work  of  creating  in  the  community  at  large  that 
demand  for  the  very  best  of  everything  in  the  intellectual,  esthetic 
and  moral  world  which  is  at  once  the  evidence  of,  and  the  surest 
means  toward,  the  higher  civic  life.  AVe  may  fairly  ask  the  aid  and 
sympathy  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  University  work. —  Uni/versity  record^  1:5-6 

Wisconsin.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  reports  that  more 
university  extension  work  was  done  the  past  year  than  in  all  the 
■  other  years  since  the  organization  of  the  department.  57  courses 
were  given  by  19  lecturers  in  43  different  cities  and  towns.  Mil- 
waukee had  eight  courses ;  Janesville,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Cedarburg,  Sheboygan  and  Stoughton  2  courses  each,  and  35 
towns  had  one  course  each.  Sec.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  of  the 
Extension  department  reports  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  most  encouraging. 

Colorado.  University  extension  work  was  begun  at  Colorado 
college  in  March  1894  when  special  classes  were  organized  for  those 
not  wishing  to  undertake  regular  college  work.  The  interest  aroused 
was  so  encouraging  that  in  the  fall  of  1894  four  courses  were  given. 
In  1895-96,  the  original  plans  were  somewhat  modified  and  the 
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lectures  were  given  i,i  the  high  school  huilding  with  the 
cooperation  of  Snp't  P.  K.  Pattison  and  Priu.  G.  B.  Tnrnbull. 
The  work  opened  with  five  lectures  on  Early  English  life  and 
literature  which  proved  so  popular  that  it  was  "found  neccBsary  to 
remove  to  a  larger  hall.  This  was  followed  l)y  three  lectures  on 
Gothe's  Faust,  three  lectures  on  science,  two  lectures  on  Dante  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  two  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  views  of  death, 
and  one  lecture  each  on  Compulsory  insurance  in  the  German 
empire,  the  Single  tax  and  modern  French  novelists. 

Scotland.  University  extension  in  Scotland  has  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  resignation  of  Dr  R.  M.  Wenley,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
university  extension  board,  who  has  accepted  the  senior  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  University  ex- 
tension has  not  met  with  great  success  in  Scotland,  and  Glasgow  is 
the  only  university  which  has  persevered  in  the  work.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr  Wenley  who  gave  50  out  of  the 
102  courses  conducted  by  the  Glasgow  board  since  1887. 

Ireland.  The  Belfast  society  reports  that  the  year  1S95-96  was 
one  of  the  most  successful.  Courses  were  given  on  electricity, 
astronomy,  physiology,  early  English  history  and  literature  and 
Tennyson,  all  of  which  were  well  attended.  A  course  was  given 
at  Lisburn  and  the  society  is  trying  to  enlarge  the  work  by  estab- 
lishing centers  in  neighboring  towns. 

Cambridge,  England.  The  new  scheme  of  certificates  adopted 
by  the  Cambridge  syndicate  has  been  effective  in  increasing  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  work.  The  establishment  of  the  sessional 
certificate  increased  the  number  of  sessional  courses  from  seven  in 
1894:-95  to  12  in  1895-96  while  106  students  obtained  sessional  cer- 
tificates as  against  69  in  1894-95.  To  aid  students  at  centers  which 
could  not  arrange  two  courses  in  sequence  in  the  session,  the  syndi- 
cate adopted  the  plan  of  combining  the  work  of  the  lectures  with  the 
passing  of  a  paper  in  the  higher  local  examination.  Six  students  at 
the  Colchester  center  took  the  higher  local  examination  in  Greek 
history  in  June ;  five  passed  and  two  of  these  with  honor.  It  is  urged 
that  many  advantages  would  result  from  establishing  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  local  lectures  and  the  higher  local  examination 
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and  orranting  a  diploma  to  external  students  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  under  these  systems. 

A  new  technical  and  university  extension  college  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Colchester.  The  college  is  a  municipal  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  town  council.  Mr  Philip  Lake  of  St  John's  college 
was  appointed  principal  for  one  year. 

Exeter  technical  atid  university  extension  college.  The  number 
of  class  entries  for  1895  was  516  on  the  technical  side  and  731  on 
the  university  extension  side.  100  teachers  were  in  attendance  at 
the  normal  classes  organized  for  ])upil  teachers.  These  classes  were 
specially  successful  and  the  effect  on  the  position  of  pupil  teachers 
in  the  queen's  scholarship  examination  was  marked. 

London.  The  number  of  courses  given  and  of  certificates 
awarded  during  1895-96  by  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching,  shows  an  increase  over  last  year's  report. 
14.4%  of  the  students  attending  the  lectures  gained  certificates. 
The  progress  of  continuous  study  is  very  satisfactory,  112  out  of  the 
148  courses  given  during  the  year  being  arranged  in  educational 
sequence.  In  many  cases  this  policy  has  proved  to  be  of  financial 
as  well  as  educational  advantage.  Owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  sessional  courses  it  is  becoming  customary  to  print  syllabuses  of 
25  lectures  instead  of  10  as  formerly. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  London  local  centers  asso- 
ciation in  bringing  the  centers  into  closer  union,  in  preventing 
overlapping  in  regard  to  subjects  chosen  and  in  spreading  information 
of  each  other's  work. 

The  work  at  the  industrial  centers  is  encouraging.  Tlie  Technical 
education  boai-d  of  the  London  county  council  supplied  funds  for 
courses  at  Bermondsey,  Camberwell,  Clerkenwell,  Limehouse,  Poplar, 
Fulliam  and  West  Norwood,  and  as  a  result  of  these  courses,  two 
new  centers  were  formed.  The  pioneer  courses  supported  by  the 
Technical  education  board  are  followed  by  more  systematic  courses 
wherever  possible.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  districts,  it 
is  necessary  to  endow  many  of  the  industrial  centers  that  the  fee  for 
the  lectures  may  be  placed  as  low  as  possible.  The  council  of  the 
society  reiwrts  that  funds  are  greatly  needed  for  this  purpose. 

More  than  half  the  summer  courses  of  the  past  year  were  given 
at  industrial  centers.     In  connection  with  the  courses  many  of  these 
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centers  form  reading  circles,  classes  at  neighboring  institutions  to 
snpplement  courses  in  physical  science,  and  lield  clubs  for  excursions 
in  connection  with  courses  in  botany  and  geology. 

Oxford.  The  Oxford  delegacy  reports  that  'the  main  features 
of  the  year's  work  have  been  :  1)  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  delegacy  organized  in  connection  with  local 
committees  ;  2)  the  cessation  of  lectures  organized  by  the  Technical 
instruction  committees  of  county  councils  in  conjunction  witii  the 
delegacy  ;  3)  the  successful  development  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  University  extension  college  at  Eeading;  4)  the  increasing  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  of  the  contribution  made  by  university 
extension  lectures  to  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,' 

Courses  were  given  at  103  centers  attended  by  18,387  persons. 
5902  attended  the  classes,  1480  wrote  papers  and  804  passed  the  ex- 
aminations. Though  the  number  of  courses  was  34  less  than  in  the 
previous  year  the  average  attendance  of  each  course  increased  from 
129.25  to  144.7. 

The  courses  were  on  the  following  subjects :  history  01 ;  litera- 
ture 38 ;  natural  science  16  ;  art  6 ;  economic  history  and  theory  6. 

Among  the  most  successful  centers  were  Oldham,  Birmingham, 
Gloucester  and  Bolton  which  are  distinctly  artisan  in  character.  At 
Okiliam  the  average  attendance  at  each  lecture  was  1000.  The 
reports  from  the  district  directors  who  were  api)ointed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  are  encouraging  and  reveal  the  need  of  similar 
supervision  in  other  districts  specially  in  the  northwest. 

Reading  university  extension  eollege.  The  most  important 
event  of  the  year  was  the  incorporation  of  the  college  on  January 
4,  1896.  670  students  were  registered.  The  grant  received  by  the 
college  from  the  Board  of  agriculture  was  £700,  £200  more  than  in 
1894-95.  The  Royal  agricultural  society  nominated  two  represen- 
tatives to  serve  on  the  Oxford  and  Reading  joint  committee  and 
selected  Reading  as  the  center  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  recently  established  diplomain  the  theory  and  practice  of  dairying. 

Victoria  university.  Victoria  university  whose  constituent  col- 
leges are  Owens  college,  Manchester,  University  college,  Liverpool 
and  Yorkshire  college,  Leeds,  has  carried  on  extension  work  since 
1886.     In  1895-96, 102  courses,  20  of  which  were  pioneer  courses, « 

oCourses  without  paper  work  or  examination. 
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were  given.  The  attendance  at  ordinary  conrses  was  4500 ;  at  pioneer 
courses,  about  2400.  The  average  attendance  at  agricultural  courses 
given  witli  the  aid  of  county  council  grants  was  42.  These  courses 
exert  an  important  influence  in  the  districts  where  they  are  given  and 
are  gradually  rousing  the  fanners  to  the  need  of  farther  training  for 
the  coming  generations.  087  students  took  the  exauiinations  and 
613  passed.  Pupil  teachers'  courses  were  given  at  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, ISalford  and  Oldham  and  376  certificates  were  awarded. 

Special  regulations  were  made  for  practical  examinations  in  horti- 
culture at  the  close  of  long  practical  courses,  on  the  scientific  culture 
and  treatment  of  healthy  and  diseased  plants,  tliough  certificates  are 
giA^en  only  to  those  candidat(;s  who  already  hold  certificates  in 
theoretical  horticulture. 

Germany.  The  city  of  llaiiiburg  has  for  a  number  of  years 
maintained  an  educational  institution  for  its  citizens,  the  plan  of 
which  ct)rresponds  closely  to  that  of  university  extension,  though 
under  this  name  the  movement  has  not  made  great  progress  in 
German  v. 

The  opportunity  for  the  work  in  Hamburg  sprung  from  the 
abolition  in  1882  of  the  Akadeniisches  gymnasium,  an  institution 
intermediate  between  school  and  university.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  decreed  that  the  laboratories  and  collections  together  with  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  state,  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Hamburg  and  the  neigiiboring  cities.  According 
to  this  plan  the  directors  of  the  botanical  gai'den,  the  observatory, 
the  museum  of  decorative  arts,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  give  public  and  private  lecture 
courses  on  their  special  subjects.  In  addition  to  these  lectures, 
12,000  marks  (S3000)  a  year  was  granted  to  pay  for  courses  and 
single  lectures  on  other  topics  by  prominent  men.  The  board  of 
education  has  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  lectures  are  open  to  all  adults  and  popular  lectures  are  free. 
A  fee  of  live  marks  ($1.25)  for  the  term  may  be  charged  for  the 
private  courses  though  practically  there  are  very  few  courses  for 
which  a  fee  is  really  demanded.  There  are  two  terms  one  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  Easter  and  the  other  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  August.  A  special  fee  is  charged  for  practice  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory the  use  of  which  is  limited  to  those  who  satisfy  the  director 
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that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  proper  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Special  courses  and  exercises  are  offered  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  positions  in  u  higher  grade.  These  courses 
are  free  but  are  not  usually  open  to  the  public. 

An  advance  has  recently  been  made  in  i)lanning  a  three  years' 
course  of  work.  Each  lecturer  will  give  a  complete  but  popular 
survey  of  his  subject  in  a  series  of  courses  covering  six  terms.  No 
examinations  are  given. 

A  result  of  the  courses  in  decorative  art  is  noted  in  the  revival  of 
these  handicrafts  among  the  tradesmen  of  Hamburg  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  among  all  classes  for  artistic  decoration  of  interiors. 

Vienna.  The  University  of  Vienna  reports  for  its  first  year  of 
extension  work  58  courses  of  six  lectures  each  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  6172.  The  courses  were  divided  as  follows  :  natural  science 
15,  medicine  17,  history  13,  literature  and  art  8,  jurisprudence  5. 
The  courses  on  medicine  were  the  most  largely  attended,  and  at 
some  courses  70%  of  the  attendants  were  working  men. 

The  fee  for  each  course  was  one  krone  (20  cents)  and  syllabuses 
were  sold  for  10  kreutzer  (4  cents).  The  total  net  cost  of  the  work 
amounting  to  abont  9000  florins  ($4320)  was  paid  by  a  government 
grant  of  7o00  florins  ($3600)  with  some  additional  private  subscrip- 
tions. The  method  is  very  similar  to  the  extension  system  but  there 
are  no  examinations. 

France.  The  movement  for  adult  education  in  France  is  meeting 
with  popular  favor  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  courses 
and  the  active  part  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  work  by  the 
mayors  in  a  number  of  districts. 

During  the  past  year  14  continuation  schools  were  opened  at 
Amiens.  302  courses  were  given  in  the  Vosges,  39  of  which  were  for 
young  girls,  and  50  courses  in  Somme  with  an  attendance  of  600 
students.  15  communes  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe  voted  sums  for 
paying  the  teachers,  varying  from  40  to  100  francs.  As  yet  the 
lectures  are  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Russia.  University  extension  w^ork  was  begun  in  Russia  in  the 
fall  of  1895  by  the  University  of  Odessa,  at  the  suggestion  and 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Soutli  Russian  society  for  scientific 
research.  The  English  phi u  of  Michaehnas  and  Lent  terms  of  three 
months  each  has  been  adopted  and  as  many  of  the  English  methods 
as  were  practicable.  At  present  the  work  is  limited  to  scientific 
subjects  of  which  anatomy  has  proved  the  most  popular.  The 
average  attendance  at  all  courses  has  been  not  less  than  200.  'i'he 
fee  is  20  rubles  ($15. iO)  but  teachers  are  admitted  at  half  fee  and 
those  who  can  not  pay  are  given  free  tickets. 

Belgium.  University  extension  work  has  been  successfully  con- 
ducted by  the  Universite  libre  of  ]irussels  in  spite  of  vehement 
opposition.  The  interdict  issued  by  the  senate  of  the  university 
forbidding  the  professors  to  deliver  extension  courses  has  been 
repealeil.  The  work  was  begun  in  1894  and  during  the  past  year 
19  courses  attended  i)y  4250  students,  were  given  at  10  centers  in 
different  parts  of  Belgium. 

INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  Active  work  began 
on  Oct.  1  with  an  address  by  Pres.  .^^.  AV.  8tryker  of  Hamilton 
college,  on  the  Stewardship  of  knowledge  and  closed  in  June  with 
an  address  by  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell,  on  A  sound  pliilo- 
sophy  a  basis  for  a  true  education.  The  number  of  addresses,  lec- 
tures and  exhibitions  open  to  members  was  500  or  about  15  for  each 
of  the  34  weeks  of  the  season.  A  course  of  lectures  by  American 
authors  included  the  names  of  John  Burroughs,  Rev.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  Mrs  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  ¥.  Marion 
Crawford,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  The  increased  demand  for 
admission  to  the  concerts  and  dramatic  readings  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  reserved  seat  tickets  to  all  seats  in  Association  hall  and 
these  are  furnished  to  members  at  a  nominal  charge. 

The  following  changes  in  the  presidencies  of  departments  were 
made : 

Architecture,  Isaac  E.  Ditmars 
Chemistry,  I^lias  H.  Bartley 
Entomology,  Lyman  A.  Best 
Geology,  Prof.  John  Mickleborough 
Mineralogy,  Wallace  Goold  Levison 
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Pedagogy,  Charles  D.  Larkins 
Photography,  J.  Frederick  Hopkins 
Physics,  Prof.  John  S.  McKay 
Zoology,  Oliver  D.  Clark 

The  institute  extension  courses  were  as  follows: 
Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Astronomy 
Dr  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Vegetable  histology 
Prof.  Peter  T.  Austen,  Principles  of  modern  chemistry 
Garrett  P.  Serviss,  Places  of  great  historical  and  natural  interest  in 

Europe 
Miss  Louise  Both-Hendricksen,  John  Ruskin 
Mrs  Harriet  Otis  Dellenbaugh,  Browning 
Mme  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  '  Les  contemporains ' 
Prof.  Henri  Michaad,  Le  Theatre  d'Alfred  de  Musset 
Prof.  Henry  Zick,  German  literature  to  the  death  of  Gothe 
Prof.  Henry  Zick,  German  literature  since  Gothe 
Prof.  Menco  Stern,  Gothe's  Faust^  part  2 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  Dante 

Prof.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  Masterpieces  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Dr  Lewis   G.  Janes,  American  politics,  European   politics.  Civil 

government,  Sociology 
Frederick  M.  Corse,  General  political  economy,  Money,  credit  and 

finance 
Prof.  John  P.  Davis,  American  history 
Mrs  Cornelia  K.  Hood,  Law  lectures  for  women 
Mrs  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Birds 

From  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  25  the  departments  of  architecture  and 
archeology  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  entire  collection  of  enlarged 
photographs  of  ancient  and  medieval  Italian  architectnre  and 
sculpture  made  by  Prof.  W:  H.  Goodyear  and  Mr  J.  W.  :\rcKecknie 
during  their  expedition  to  Italy.  Lantern  photographs  and  other 
photographic  work  by  members  of  the  department  of  photography 
were  exhibited  on  the  first  and  third  Friday  evenings  of  each  month 
and  from  May  3  to  June  3  the  fourth  annual  photographic  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Brooklyn  art  association. 
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Yonkers  woman's  institute.     The  following  tables  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  done  during  18'J5-9G. 

YONKERS    woman's   INSTITUTE   CLUB    CLASSES,    1895-96 
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Calisthenics 

Miss  Clark 

Friday 

25 

30 

640 

25 

80 

464 

Cookinj; 

Miss  Wilson 

Monday 
Tues.'.ay 

60 

42 

643 

11 

73 
26 
13 

50 

Plain  sewing 

Mra^Houghton 

Monday 

26 

12 

103 

4 

Dressmaking 

Miss  Cronk 

Friday 

13 

12 

62 

5 
3 

Millinery 

Miss  Charlton 

Thursday 

7 

6 

24 

7 

Fancy  work 

Volnnteers 

Thursday 

16 

20 

125 

8 

41 

Dressmaking 

Miss  Schenck     Tuesday 

23 

20 

202 

9 

23 
10 

Writing 

Mrs  Mason 

Thursday 

10 

18 

112 

11 

... 

Literary 

Volunteer 
leaders 

Thursday 

3 

15 

24 

8 

3 

... 

Totals 

183 

175 

1935 

84 

276 

514 

A  general  class  in  dressmaking  was  held  on  Wednesdays.  13 
pupils  were  registered  and  the  average  attendance  was  seven .  Pri  vate 
classes  were  also  held  in  elocution,  German,  Delsarte  and  painting. 
In  the  elocution  class,  eight  pupils  registered  and  the  aggregate 
attendance  was  100 ;  in  German,  six  pupils  registered  with  an 
attendance  of  35  ;  in  Delsarte,  20  pupils  with  an  attendance  of  150; 
in  painting,  three  pupils  with  an  attendance  of  12. 
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REGISTRATION   IN   INSTITUTION    DKPARTMK.NTS,    18l»5-'JG 

Trustees  and  corporate  members U 

Active  associate  members 30 

Library   borrowers 74(j 

Woman's  institute  club 109 

Day   classes 5^ 

Civic   league 80 

Woman's  exchange S8 

Employment   bureau 56 

Household  branch 415 

Penny  provident  fund,  Branch  of  New  York 583 

Public  school  cookery  classes 144 

Approximate   average  attendance  in  building   for   all    purposes 
(except  Penny  provident  fund)  is  30U0  per  month. 

INSTITUTE   LECTURES   AND    ENTERTAINMENTS,    1895-96 


Date 

Subject 

Lecturer 

Attend- 
ance 

Nov.  21 

Norway  (illustrated) 

W:  A.  Butler 

650 

Dec  20. 

Holy  laud  (illustrated) 

R.  E.  Prime 

200 

Jau. 

Health  (5  talks) 

Miss  E.  M.  Lindlev 

96 

<( 

Reading 

Mrs  Laurens  Lennox 

100 

Feb.  18 

Weimar  (illustrated) 

J.  P.  Wordeu 

150 

"     25 

Scotland  in  picture  and  sou<? 

Mr  it  Mrs  John  Re  id 

200 

March  9 

Constantinople  Cillust rated) 

Mr  Samuel i an 

180 

u 

Shakspere  (3  readings) 

Mrs  Lauieiis  Lennox 

46 

"       17 

Bicvcliuii 

Miss  EM.  Lindley 

35 

"       30 

Niaj^ara  (illustrated) 

C:  E.  Gorton 

125 

April  21 

Musicaie 

Miss  C.  15.  Lawsou 

150 

May  7-8 

Florida  (illustrated) 

MissM.  M.  Butler 

250 

"     15 

210 

General  topics  (5  club  talks) 

160 

The  Civic  league  held  five  meetings  and  attended  five  lectures  on 
Civil  government  by  Miss  Jane  M.  Slocum.  The  aggregate  attend- 
ance at  these  lectures  was  76, 
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Wells  memorial  institute,  Boston.  Evening  classes  and  free 
lecture  courses  have  for  years  been  offered  to  the  working  people  of 
Boston  by  Wells  memorial  institute.  The  report  for  1895-9f.  indi- 
cates that  this  educational  feature  of  institute  work  is  becoming  the 
most  important.     The  total  registration  for  all  lectures  and  classes 
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was  2014,  a  gain  of  712  over  the  preceding  year.  Evening  classed 
in  mechanical  drawing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  elocntion,  dancing 
and  deportment  are  conducted  for  beginners  and  advanced  students. 
The  lecture  courses  for  the  year  included  practical  electricity,  steam 
and  steam  engineering,  English  literature  and  the  poets,  emergency 
and  hygiene  for  women.  The  attendance  at  the  courses  in  steam 
engineering  was  largely  increased  by  the  new  regulation  requiring 
all  engineers  to  pass  a  state  examination  and  obtain  a  license  in 
order  to  retain  their  positions. 

The  lectures  on  English  literature,  given  by  Miss  Bates,  Miss 
Scudder  and  Miss  Jewett  of  Wellesley  college  were  the  first  step 
toward  university  extension.  It  is  hoped  that  several  extension 
eoui-ses  may  be  given  each  year  in  cooperation  with  Denison  and 
South  End  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  work,  there  are  a  Ladies'  advisory 
board  and  special  committees  on  entertainment,  membership,  finance 
and  savings,  and  library. 

The  j)resent  membership  is  1557;  1156  men  and  388  women,  18 
sustaining  members  paying  slO  per  year  and  five  life  members. 
Members  must  be  working  people  not  less  than  18  years  of  age  and 
a  fee  of  $1  per  year  is  payable  in  advance. 

People's  palace.  The  Peojile's  palace  in  Mile  End  road.  East  Lon- 
don is  the  realization  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  idea  in  his  well  known 
novel.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  which  he  suggests  a  palace 
of  delight  to  promote  the  amusement  and  at  the  same  time  elevate 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  working  men  and  women. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  People's  palace  was  established  was 
the  Beaumont  philosophical  institute.  In  1840  John  H.  Beaumont 
died  leaving  a  fund  for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  East 
end  population.  A  certain  amount  of  good  was  accomplished  for 
several  years  when  owing  to  mismanagement  the  work  came  to  an 
end.  Application  was  made  to  the  charity  commissioners  to  rescue 
this  fund  and  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Beaumont  trustees.  8^0,000  of  the  original  bequest  was  re- 
covered and  in  1881  Sir  Edmund  Currie  began  collecting  8250,000 
for  a  large  institute  in  East  London.  The  publication  of  All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  1882,  though  the  author  was  ignorant  of 
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the  plan  of  the  Beaumont  trustees,  brought  money  and  interest  to 
aid  the  plan  and  gave  the  institute  its  name. 

Queen's  hall  was  opened  by  the  queen  May  14,  1SS7,  and  active 
work  was  begun  Oct.  3.  The  technical  schools  were  opened  in 
October  1888  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Drapers'  company 
to  whose  generosity  the  institute  owes  its  assured  financial  ])osition. 
The  library  is  back  of  the  Queen's  hall.  Communicating  with  the 
library  and  Queen's  hall  is  a  winter  garden  tilled  with  palms,  flowers 
and  tropical  fruits.  Separate  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  gy  mniisium 
and  skating  rink,  swimming  bath,  schools  of  art  and  music,  the 
technical  trades  and  the  electric  installation  which  supplies  the 
lighting  throughout  the  building.  A  system  of  subways  connects 
the  schools  with  the  main  building. 

There  are  two  departments,  the  recreative  and  the  educational. 
In  addition  to  the  concerts,  lectures,  entertainments  and  social 
gatherings,  there  are  numerous  athletic  clubs,  literary  societies  and 
miscellaneous  oro;anizations.  The  educational  classes  are  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  department.  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  City  and  gilds  of  London  institute  and  the  Society  of  arts. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  each  year  is  mosi  encourag- 
ing. The  most  popular  subjects  are  drawing,  macliine  construction, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  tailors'  cutting,  the  latter  forming  one 
of  the  principal  trades  of  the  district.  A  technical  day  school  for 
boys  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  features.  A])i)licants 
must  be  over  12  years  of  age  and  must  have  passed  the  tiCth  stand- 
ard in  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  course  includes  general 
instruction,  shop  work  and  laboratory  w:rk.  The  tuition  fee  is 
sixpence  a  week,  but  a  great  number  of  competitive  scholarships 
have  been  provided. 

Success  or  failure  of  individual  centers.  Local  success  usually 
depends  on  the  persistent,  intelligent  work  of  some  one  num  (U- 
woman  who  realizes  tliat  an  extension  center,  like  a  wagc.n,  can  not 
run  itself  except  down  hill,  neither  can  it  be  run  successfully  by  a 
score  or  more  of  half-hearted  people  pulling  in  different  directions. 
Often  work  successful  in  a  high  degree  has  been  abandoned  for  no 
better  reason  than  the  indolence  of  those  left  behind  when  the  one 
efficient  man  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it.     In  one  case  I  visited 
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a  center  that  liad  decided  to  abandon  farther  efforts,  and  found  on 
investigation  tliat  a  half  dozen  financially  snccessful  courses  had 
been  given,  with  weekly  audiences  of  from  200  to  500  who  had 
followed  with  great  interest  the  discussions  of  able  men  in  interest- 
ing lields,  and  that  not  a  dollar  had  been  called  for  from  those  who 
guaranteed  to  meet  any  dedeit  in  carrying  on  this  beneficent  work. 
There  was  money  in  the  treasury  and  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
stopping  the  work  except  the  indolence  and  selfishness  of  human 
nature.  As  soon  as  a  new  man  was  found  willing  to  give  some  of 
his  time  and  strength,  the  work  went  on  and  has  been  steadily  con- 
tinued with  an  unbroken  record  of  prosper! t}'.  For  reasons  given, 
it  has  not  succeeded  more  than  other  centers  in  getting  a  large 
number  of  real  students,  but  it  has  been  of  immense  recognized 
service  to  the  community  in  the  work  it  has  done. 

In  another  community  a  center  with  many  elements  of  success 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  a  suitable  room,  though  any  one  of  a  half 
dozen  churches  would  gladly  have  furnished  desirable  quarters. 
AVe  ourselves  advise,  where  practicable,  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
be  constrned  as  associating  the  work  with  any  one  sect  or  party  ; 
but  certainly  if  no  other  room  is  available  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  and  the  public  could  be  kept  from  misunderstanding  by  meeting 
sometimes  in  one  church  and  sometimes  in  another,  or  by  a  distinct 
announcement  that  it  was  a  general  ^vork  connected  in  no  way  with 
the  individual  church  which  simply  generously  contributed  its 
rooms. 

We  come  back  constantly  to  our  original  proposition  that  the  free 
public  library  is  the  natural  center  for  all  the  educational  work  done 
outside  the  ordinary  teaching  institutions.  The  extremists  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  were  bound  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole  and  to  look 
upon  the  extension  lectures  as  cov^ering  the  whole  field.  The 
regents  have  from  the  first  steadily  maintained  that  this  was  only 
one  of  a  half  dozen  allied  agencies  of  which  the  public  library  was 
the  chief,  while  museums,  study  clubs,  summer  schools,  evening 
classes,  correspondence  teaching  and  other  factors  had  perhaps  an 
equal  place  with  the  extension  lectures.  These  courses  if  they  con- 
sist of  lectures  only  are  simply  another  variety  of  the  old  lyceum 
work  with  improvements  shown  by  experience  to  be  desirable. 
They  deserve  higli  rank  as  an  educational  movement  only  when  the 
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course  includes  not  only  tbe  lecture  Imt  the  carefully  ju-epured 
syllabus,  the  guided  reading,  tLe  classes,  clubs,  written  work  and 
examinations  which  round  out  the  real  educational  character  of  tlie 
movement.  In  many  centers  in  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  in 
our  publications,  they  have  gone  forward  with  the  lecture  or  the 
lecture  and  syllabus  alone,  fondly  imagining  that  they  were  doing 
extension  work  and  foolishlv  estimatinir  its  success  by  the  nund)ei 
of  tickets  sold,  exactly  as  they  would  for  church  fairs,  amateur 
theatricals  or  other  mere  entertainments. 

Every  community  large  enough  to  make  a  village  ought  to  con- 
sider the  public  library  as  essential  as  is  the  public  school  to  its 
satisfactory  corporate  existence.  Extension  work  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  only  when  there  are  competent  and  reasonably  perma- 
nent workers.  It  must  have  some  form  of  public  sup])ort,  for  no 
educational  or  philanthropic  movement  goes  on  indefinitely  when 
wholly  dependent  on  passing  round  the  hat.  After  a  few  years 
even  its  best  friends  tire  of  their  contributions  and  it  gradually  falls 
to  pieces.  The  state  has  passed  laws  which  fully  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  side  of  education.  Our  public  libraries  depart- 
ment, with  the  traveling  libraries,  pictures  and  other  features,  is 
better  adapted  than  any  similar  organization  for  guiding  and  assist- 
ing such  work.  The  regents  ought  to  recognize  in  their  ordinances 
and  encourage  by  their  advice  the  direct  and  .ictive  supjiort  by 
public  libraries  of  these  closely  allied  agencies.  Suitable  pictures 
on  the  walls  or  used  with  the  lantern  on  screens  or  bound  in 
volumes  are  just  as  much  an  agency  for  education  as  is  tlic  printrd 
book,  and  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  few  years  this  fact  will  be 
generally  recognized  throughout  the  country  and  that  libiary  trus- 
tees will  be  expected  bytheir  communities  to  afford  more  direct  and 
practical  assistance  to  every  study  club,  extension  center  or  other 
organized  effort  for  promoting  general  education  among  the  people 
who  from  age  or  circumstances  can  not  study  in  the  established 
teaching  institutions. 


The  experience  of  five  years  shows  that  where  circumstances 
permit  it,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  extension  Kcture 
courses  are  grouped  with  other  extension  agencies  into  an  institute 
which  can  utilize  its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all.     lu  England, 
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the  university  extension  colleges  established  under  direction  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  in  distinct  recognition  of  this  principle. 
In  this  state,  however,  institutes  emphasize  class  and  club  work  with 
libraries  and  laboratories  rather  than  the  extension  lecture  place. 
As  the  methods  of  both  the  New  York  and  the  English  institutions 
become  perfected,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  extension  agencies  will 
be  strengthened  and  facilities  for  their  employment  improved,  so 
that  any  one  may  not  only  find  instruction  in  any  sul)ject,  but  in  the 
way  which  is  most  helpful  to  him  and  best  adapted  to  his  personal 
needs. 

In  reviewing  the  year's  work  as  a  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
are  making  substantial  progress  in  the  right  direction  and  that  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  ]dan  of  work  adopted 
and  consistently  adliered  to  l»y  the  extension  department  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey,  Director 
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Departments 

1  Administrative  (Regents  office)  —  including  incorporation,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, reports,  legislation,  finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to  another 
department. 

Duplicate  division.  This  is  a  state  clearing  house,  to  which  any  institution  in  the 
University  may  send  books  or  apparatus  which  it  no  longer  requires,  and  select  from  it 
in  return  an  equal  value  suited  to  its  locality  and  needs. 

2  Examination — including  preacademic,  law,  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  student, 
academic,  higher,  law,  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  library,  extension  and  any  other 
examinations  conducted  by  the  regents,  and  also  credentials  or  degrees  conferred  on 
examination. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  as  the  best  lever  for  securing  better  work  from 
teachers  and  more  systematic  and  continuous  study  from  students,  and  as  the  best  means 
of  detecting  and  eliminating  inefficient  teachers  or  methods.  They  cover  140  sub- 
jects and  required  last  year  1,045,950  question  papers  (exclusive  of  bound  volumes), 
and  are  held  the  week  ending  the  last  Friday  in  January  and  March  and  the  third 
Friday  in  June,  in  the  601  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  University  and  also  at 
various  central  points  where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates. 

3  Extension — including  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  correspondence  schools  and 
other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lecture  courses,  study  clubs,  reading  circles  and  other 
agencies  for  the  promotion  and  wider  extension  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion, specially  for  those  unable  to  attend  the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

Public  libraries  division.  To  promote  the  general  library  interests  of  the  state,  which 
through  it  apportions  and  expends  $25,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  free  public  libraries. 
Under  its  charge  are  the  traveling  libraries  for  lending  to  local  libraries  or  to  communi- 
ties not  yet  having  permanent  libraries. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  extension  movement  is  provision  of  the  best  reading 
for  all  citizens  by  means  of  traveling,  home  and  capitol  libraries  and  annotated  lists 
through  the  public  libraries  division. 

4  State  library — including  general,  law,  medical,  and  education  libraries,  library 
school,  bibliographic  publications,  lending  books  to  students  and  similar  library  interests. 

Library  school.  The  law  authorizes  the  state  library  to  give  instruction  and  assistance 
in  organizing  and  administering  libraries.  Students  receive  from  the  state  library  staff, 
in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  library  during  their  two  years'  course,  careful 
training  in  library  economy,  bibliography,  cataloguing,  classification  and  other  duties  of 
professional  hbrarianship. 

5  State  museum — including  all  scientific  specimens  and  collections,  works  of  art, 
objects  of  historic  interest  and  similar  property  appropriate  to  a  general  museum,  if 
owned  by  the  state  and  not  placed  in  other  custody  by  a  specific  law ;  also  the  research 
department  carried  on  by  the  state  geologist  and  paleontologist,  botanist  and  entomolo- 
gist, and  all  similar  scientific  interests  of  the  University. 
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For  men 
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Eye  and  ear 

Veterinary 
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Other 
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14 

4 
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IS 


706 


STUDENTS   IN    ATTENDANCE 

1896-97 


Men 


19-594 
4,653 


3.331 
2 


1,999 

3.790 
623 

499 
2 

119 

757 
198 

155 
5,735 


<Z43,I46 


Women 


24,322 
4,895 


9 
2,ei7 

852 


42 

235 
21 

12 


15 
913 

515 

4,277 


38,325 


81,471 


a  Not  including  38  duplicates. 


